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the Proceedings of the Gooernment of India in the Departmont of Revenue 
No, 11—294-8(Famine), dated 20th December 1900. 


to Hor Majosty’s Sooatary of State for Indie, No. 69, dated 26th 
am from Her Majesty's Secretary of Stato for India, dated 27th Novem- 


_ RESOLUTION. 


or-Gonoral ie Council has decided, with the concurrence of 
C State for India in Council and in accordance with 
famines gh 876-78 and 1896-97, to appoint. a 
the experiences of the late famine while 
mory ¢ f the Governments and the people, and to 
\ the methods of a which have been adopted in 
both scat ee in a 
sro and econom: 
scale on it has 


ee 






ay ore ina or less de; Sone 
nie oo dg 4 Ho 
shat en pd yee oth desire 
their working should 


Codes. 
will constitute the first. and most important su ject of eng ' 
3. Connected with this sthjone the relative vse thd 
the various provinces of the several methods of relief recogni 
and their results as ed) doin the , standpoint. Both at 
of distress and of financial outlay. Gratuitous relief h 
ly. resorted "to in some tracts than in others, and has yi 
: relief works have exhibited great diversities in ‘scheme nd 
difficult problem of 4 ed the relief system to the special 
of the rainy season has been differently treated in different 
wage scale, the effective enforcement of tasks and other tests of 4 
provision of uate administrative, medical and public 
are also mattérs in respect of which the practice has vai 
uniformity of method in the widely diverse conditions which 
unattainable,. but the prea oof on in the methods 
cannot be wholly thus ‘lose analysis and comp 
‘and results — id: conduce ee to greater uniformity in the adminii 
famines, as well as to inc efficiency and economy in relief of 
“considering results, the Commission will examine mortality 
‘famine in each province with reference to its excess over the. 
‘ ary years, and to the causes of such excess. 
4, Intimately connected with the system-of famine relief 
of loans to Foye iy and others, and the collection of the: 
ges of the tory system (éaccavi) or other advances in the varid 
id be enquired into and suggestions should, if he es ay 
improving or extending this form of relief, The collection of the | 
lemand in the several provinces and the extent to which relief } 
distressed owners and occupiers of land by revenue i qf 
are also matters for careful enquiry. Every province hal i , 
debons on this subject, which have been framed with 
the local revenue assessment, system and to local 
‘uniformity of treatment is neither practicable nor desirable. But th 
famine considerable divergence has occurred in different parts of BY 
if not in the aves of principle, at least in the method hae f 
ipients of relief and in the machinery for hte it m 
of 1878 to the pooseat time all authorities ha 
sprompt and judicious application of this form of fet within rope 
subject to proper safeguards is an essential featate of famine | 
there is room me! differences of o 


¥ fp lser apeae tg 


Sosa 













in 
men, and to leave the gurus in schools 
as season pathsalas, cither to continue to teach as now t 
or to attempt the new should they wish to do so, « 
competent to undertake it, The namber of pri schools, 
is 47,714: of these not moro than 16,444, ouaiy one-thirc 
compete for scholarshij 
‘The Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that the last i 
course. In recently recommending the introduction of refor 
sess Seances int ery en Irish Commissioners. were 
considering that the proposed changes “ ought to be jntrodu 
peaetoally and tentatively,” factoring ewit the a acre 
their conclusion on the fact that time would be i 
training of teachors, of whom thoso selected for initial instrac 
aided at the outset by the counsel and instruction of expert ins 
45 of the aypendices to this Resolution). The Lieutenant-G 
opinion that these considerations have 


ual, if not greater, wei 
It may be hoped that the inducement held out under this ‘third’ 
most competent of the gurus to adopt the new system will succeed 


w t schools with masters willing to learn and more*or less at 
themselves efficient teachers under the guidance and ifstruction 
And progress will be facilitated not’ only by the initial westri 
numbers o be trained, but also by the circumstance that tt 
Come Jgor frst instruction will be the best of their class 
has » Yw final; alTived at the sane eoncly.ion, and the Lieutens 
accepting, 88 i has, the ae of the proposals, decides that 
faceied out py this metho The scholarship examinations for 
id + and lower primary schools will Sgordingly be hel 
$004" and onwards in accordance with the ney a stirs 
aah larahip courses being abolished from fhat date, ai ce 
‘candidates to the upper primary an. donee x PE mary 
that date, examinations corr onding in ta a 
standard examinations will be held in the new aoe se: ne 
1 rimary schools which do not choose to send up pe i 
the “a pamary scholarships Topas we sore ni presen! oe 
i i held. In se whi candids 
race peg agent vernacular, primary, oF ower aes 
eeaminatiOoney two examinations hier be ol wi cle 8 
in the Committee’s report in ird year 
wot Sona T? er axeniiy the sume way as examinations in the star 
i the present time. oAulpy 
a ae aati a to the third pects it appears eH 4 
last fow years the lower classes of High Eng ? sahionles 
Ht vernacular. basis, and..are now. conducte’ se a 
i Aish basis. ‘This means that an ae eat oe rapa 
SOB is almost exclusively used us the m 8 
sub, any are taught in them, In plainer oh a — 
rudiments of geography und history Lange wes — 
planations before he mastered English sent or a 
Sng heme oy i 
z i ction of the pupils in the f 
os The penal in! “He in the belief that a child eo 









if he was to be a proficient in the language, ! 
7 Bnglish fave, to teach him rudiments in his yornapalet oe 
in “nylish, The experience of even & few years 
~ false i 









conference 

in the right. He has himself been greatly struck in visits to 

by the pe pac inability of the scholars to explain in their own 

ze the pouting what they read. A system which debars young 
from an early training in their own vernacular cannot but be 
Where instruction is given fromthe very commencement of a child’s 
mee at school in a foreign language. tne result could only be what it has 
to be—that the pupil learns merely by rote without in most cases 
any intelligent grasp of the mearing of what he is being taught; 
ation is to be on a sound basis, we must revert without to the 


Thal Goreme we have so rapidly and almost unconsciously departed. 
























tment high schools the medium of instruction in the lowest classes 
hereafter be in the vernacular, and this will be a condition of aid to the 
schools. Over private schools the Govetnment has no contro}, but the 
ant-Governor hopes that they will, in loyalty to their own vernacular, 
the example that has been set to them, and as an encouragement to that 
‘end, he directs |,jnt students in the lower classes of high ond middle schools 
corresponding iF etna standard to similar classes in middle and primary 
} be allowed to compete for middle and upper primary scholarships 
16 sate terjns as students in middle and upper primary schools. There is 
ination for such scholarships in the lower classgg of those 
opes that this new privilege will form an effective incentive to 
4 « system which appeals alike to experience and patriotism. 
RS substitutioysof vernacular for Envlish text-books in the first three lowest 
probaly the first step necexsary to the reversion to the old system, 
13. Havin > decided what should be done, thy next and far more 
It step is t@ sctile the manner in which effect is, to be given to these 
i jously, the very first matter to be taken in hand is the 
nuals for the guidance and use of the teachers in the new 
ers for the chiidren; the second is the training of the 
jis as to the methods to be followed with reference to the 
nd\ snpply of the requisite primers and teuchers’ manuals will 
presently, but it is to be clearly understood that one of the 
— esser ciples to be followed is that the objects required to illustrate 
the course of 









we 


























instruction must be such as can be obtained locally and at 
y practically @ nominal cost. The Lientenant-Governor is compelled to 
ici that the compilation of these manuals and primers with the care 
flares ct is necessary will wares the better part of a year. In 
g ime, the Kurseong ‘Training School (which wil commerce work in 
February and for which « Principal of special experience has already arrived 
4 from England) wi'l be utilized in the careful instruction in the system of the 
masters of the nine other training schools of tive Province. 
i As soon as the teachers’ ‘manuals heve been prepared, a copy will in the 
first place be supplied to each member of the inspecting staff (Inspectors, 
ED "Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, Inspecting Pandits, and Circle Pandits), 
- as to every vei lar teacher of the manual relating to the class or 
aga in which he is interested. 
A conference will then be-held by each Inspector of Schools of all Deputy 
his circle with the view of discussing the new subjects and 
of instruction, and of dealing with any difficulties which they may 
‘ound in the syllabus or in the teachers’ manuals. 
soon as the new courses haye been started in the traiuing schools at the 
sof each Inspector's circle, the Deputy and Sub-Inspectcys of the 
at the schools for a period of # month pate 
in tie working of the new system. Fd 
i tor or Sub-Inspector of Schools has compieted 
training school, he will be required in al!) his 
together at different centres, whether at thanas or at they 
eae ater ae 
Bi oO as have up py : 
Shae ste 4 









oe 













“The. Deputy or-SebInspector will aleo, ies 
© yor. wil wl 1 






so ar ape ess. rca eg dh —o “ 
to explain demonstrate practically to masters or gurus 
thé’new subjects to be taught, and the proper method of teaching them, The | 
recurrence at intervals of six or eight weeks of the Sub-Inspectors’ ; 
will enable these officers to repeat and amplify their instructions, to ascertain _ 
and correct any mistakes or misapprehensions which may have occurred, and 
to inform themselves generally of the progress which each teacher may have 
made in dealing with the new system and of his capacity for further 
improvement. Hach Sub-Inspector will have, on the average, 65 schouls on 
the new under his supervision. { i] 

It will also be desirable that the Deputy laepestst of each district shoul 
from time to time symmon all Sub Inspectors and Inspecting Pandits un 
charge to some convenient centre, where there good school, which 1 
be utilized us what might be termed a practising rchool for the demonstration 
of methods of instruction in a practical manner. Conferences thus convened 
might last for two or three wee! ‘ : 

The Lieutenant-Governor {s conscious that the scheme for the training 
of teachers is imperfect, but it will at least serve as a useful foundation for 
further developments in the required direction. 

14, Sir John Woodbura has so far not made any allusioy 0 the important 
pie of a ante ion. He wishes nee? be distinctly =e 
tthe primary object of giving a more practical turn to 1 
of early Tucson is not that of preparing boys for learning ay pedenias 
trade or pgofession. The first aim of these reforms is here. it has been in 
Europe and now under similar circumstances in Great Brita , to train and _ 
improve the intelligence of the young, whatever may be the f ure occupation 
of their life. The Irish Commissioners state that in’ their inves! igations on the 

Continent they “ enquired particularly whether the literary side of school studies 
* had suffered any loss ote change,” and received auniform a surance in every 

country ‘that no such loss had been observed, but that ins: me cases literary 
studies had been positively improved by the introiduciion of tl o new system, a 
result acecunted for partly by the increased intelligence of the children, 
by the constant change and veg 4 of their occupation, and partly by their 
increased interest in their work.” It is trae that the reformed wre 4 will have 
the effect of giving to those boys who intend either to follow tical fes- 
sions, suchas those of Medicine and Engineering, or to take up as the tien 
of their life any of the various trades and handicrafts of the country, a fi beter 
preparation than the narrower system hitherto in foree, So far this is an immense 
gain. For, as the Irish Commissioners pointed out, ‘the present system of ‘ 
primary education is eo one sided in its character thet it leaves the pupils quite 
unprepared for technical education,’ But, to quote their concluding words, “the 
m of education modified as we propose” (and it may be noted that these 
proposals coincide in principle entirely with those embodied in the present 
scheme) “ would give an all-round training to the faculties of the children and 
would thus lay a solid foundation for any system of higher education, |; 
scientific or technical, which might afterwards be found suitable to the.r talents 
and circumstances.” The width of the Commission’s enquiries gives a special 
weight to their findings, and the Lieutenant-Governor believes that the results 
of the system will not be different in Bengal from those which have followed it 
elsewhere. : 

Onper—Ordered that this Resolution, with all the papers read and referred 
to, in the preamble to this Resolution, be published for general information, + | 















































By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 





of the Agriultural Conferenoe held the: Department of Revenue 
ena the Sn ry ey od eh Or To 

‘of India’s Resolution No. 2 _ Ati epeidisissgpaas 
dit of India’s Resolution No, 2 ait of 20th Septomber 1805, 
of icaltaral Conferenne held th 

hy Pee clea reloath ae tea 95a eae 
} t Order No. 692T.—R., of 80th June 1896, to the Director of Publié 
_. Instruction, Bengal. 
Go of India’s Resolution No. 2 , dated the 20th March 1897, 

Tatter No. 43, dated the 18th August 1807, from the Director of Publio Instruction, 


“e + (ih eg Onder No. 2679, dated the 12th August 1898. ¥ 


fae capenh ot tho Commies inted to revisé the subjects and text-books used in 
‘yornacular ednoation in 1, received with the Director of Public Instruo- 
tion's letter No. 2718, the 6th April 1899, 





der Pedler, Esq., v.rf., réceived with ‘the Director of 

tion’s letter No. 477, dated ‘oth January 1899. 

pecan of the Commission on Manual and Practical Instraotion in Primary 

oo Sa Ghai dee posse ene ae pads the 25th of 
189! 


Pinte of remodelling the lines on which vernacular ‘education in 
Empire has hitherto been based, has for a considerable time been 
_ exercising the men anxious rrectioaasty i of ysl aere “ie Local 
sexsi des and it was more in its tion to ture that 
this question: “engaged the attention of %2 fifth meeting of the Agricultural 
|| Conference held in the ‘Department of Revenue and Agriculture at Simla ou 
f 6th of October 1893. After considering the recommendations made by 
Yee in rccitcee ie Wi 527 and 528 of his Report on the Improvement of 

lowing Resolutions were passed :— 


ein a nora ‘he uestion of ultural education and Progress, 
desires to express the opinion at tt moet desirable to extend primary 





I1.—That, as a ae instruction in agriculture should be combined 
course of woation, and not depend exclusively on separate. special 


[ —That, it is most desirable that the Universities should recognize thi 

grict as an optional subject in the course for a degree. ‘ 

een ara spinon the Conference, education in the lower schools 
‘@ practical character as to fit the paps for technical pursuits including 

well as for literary and commercial pursuits, 

X.—That the text-books used in schools should be written in the sim: lest 
ly understood by the people, and should be desori amie TOU me ae aN hb 
sao that the che OR gehcial lene. charts, ting familiar objects, 


XL—That the sysiom of taining in normal schools should bs to 
vac oases c braepaandeeemplen emanation 

XUL—That in each Provinces a Committee in which agricultural officers 
d, shou ibs oativened 64/63 onrly dato for'the consideration of the questions 


eri} in Council, after considering the recommendstidns 2 
and alli correspondence with the Scoretary ena 































education in the Contral Provinces by ee 
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~ explained that che Geesrinent of India believed that * grea 
_ tobe expected from making instruction in the rudiments of 
“and parcel of the primary system of instruction in the country 
‘ sone as a subject apart from the general “educational 
_ that such general enlightenment and intellectual expansion of the 
‘classes, a8 would enable them to perceive for themselves the | r 
which are within their means and oppor would be more | 
produce substantial results than special instruction in particular 
processes.” It followed therefore that the educational question 
iven to each Proyince to answer w#s not merely how to adapt edue 
: the training of agriculturists, but how the plan of instruction should be so 
- fashioned as to promote in the pupils taught the power of assimilating easily 
, any kind of technical instruction. pe } 
This phase of the question was discussed at the meeting of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference held on the 6th of Jam 1896, and it biped pone 
that the course of Science in Lying fn middle schools should be d , 
and so graduated as to include at different stages branches of the elements of — 
agriculture, care being taken to exclude words and ideas of which the pupils 
could haye no understanding. Effect was to be given to this resolution by 
_ arranging for the introduction of a compulsory course of Elementary, — 7 
and Natural Science, including Zoology, illustrated as far as practicable by 
object-Iéssons, and the Director of Public Instruction was asked to report how % 
he proposed to give effect to these suggestions, This he did in August 1897, 
Sod in March 1898, an impetus to the establishment of Agricultural education 
was given by the 5 ied of the Agricultural classes at the 
Hogineering College. ‘This was;~however, a Mi scheme for a “Hi 
Agricultural Education” and still left the pupils of the vernacular schools — 
unprovided for; and in August 1898 the Lieutenant-Governor called for 
proposals of a wider nature with a view to the introduction uf a system of 
yernacular education designed more to develop the minds of the boys than | 
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to practise and strengthen their memories; and after indicating the ints for 
Mix Alot. Peder, vx. President, Consideration, | referred the matter 
Mx, BB, Bavell iz + for careful discussion and bl ay 
Babu Radhika Prosaona Mukerji... fo a small mittee of Edueat \ 
Olin Sl Laentern experts whose names “are given in 
Mr, NeG. Mukerji 4K the margin. Their report—a record | 
Babu Barada Prasad Ghosh = * of singularly careful anc forough | 
» Rasamny Mitra .., ¥ 4 
research—has now beeh d, and 


“in it the Committee have shown how’ it is possible to adapt 
aceépted by the experience of Europe to the conditions of Indian 
education. Wey 

The changes recommended are changes which are of th 
importance to the interests of education in Bengal, and 4 
action on the osals made oy Committee, the Lie 

"considers it to be advieable to publish their report for general i 

invites anywho may desire to. do so to submitto Government on 

Ast, of October 1899 any criticisms he has to make on the proposal 

Government. " F 

“ni The view that the general principles on which the Co 





syjects. of education in the Central Pro 
ews re te the first begii 
‘wade has 


ie pupils and in their 
training po an before it was 
instruction (for reasons sviich Mr. Peller belioves to iat tice 
rely ps at it had been sufficiently clearly demonstrated 
ction in vernacular schools was not only possible, but suitable. 
ics as are available on the subject go to corroborate the conclusion 
by the Director from the numerous careful enquiries he made that the 
tem can be introduced at no increase of cost to the State, and it is 
‘unsatisfactory feature of the Committee’s proposals that the books the 
s would have to buy are cheaper than those of the present curriculum. 
e the Sih of the Committee was received, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has had brought to his notice the Final 
Report of the Commissioners* appointed 
to consider Manual and Practical Instruc- 
tion in Primary Schools under the Board 
of National Education in Ireland. Part I 
of this work, which represents the conti- 
nuous labour of two years and is based 
upon the evidence of the leading author~ 
ities in Great Britain, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and Hol- 
dos an Appendix to this Kesolution ; and there could scarcely 
eee tribute to the thoroughness and ability which the Bengal Committee” 


ht to bear on the work entrusted to their charge than the close 
between their conclusions and those of the Irish Trish Oggipiosion, 





Staion ‘OF THE COMMITTER APPOINTED TO REVISE THE SUBJEOTS, 


"AND TEXT-BOOKS USED IN VERNACULAR EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 


} sal Txlbbedbenes tothe orders contained in the epee of Ben; eae 's letter “ peceeene 

No. 2679, dated Calcutta, 12th A: 1898, from M. Finucane, +» 0.8.1, Secretary in 

the pun eatin he On , Esq., "PR 8. Officiati Director of Public Instruc- 
members of the Committee therein named have the honour to submit the 





iasealy. the whole scheme of vernacular iene in 
hea which are taught in yeeocs classes of Vvernacu- 
tion is given, 


gn 
b tad. got inted a ph 6 of that letter that the iutroduotion of the stu 

branches as = Agron, Receal History, Sanitation, and Physics as com: bin 
yernacular schvols, which is one of the principal orders in the letter, will iteclt 
of the methods by which such instruation should be given. It iswlso an 
one cane are 5) that the aim in making alterations in the present 
the minds of the boys than to strengthen 

“ie et = yin the f of the powers of observation 

the ers of hand and eye.” And again in paragraph 6 it is stated 

oy Pia furtne of opinion that Elementary Drawing should form a subject of 


schools.” 
have, therefore, in their tions for revising on 
cats a etn mt grades from the Gataat 


ly era on the nature of its fomsiasook the 
rere rs first earnestly considered whether the instruction 
schools is of, the hich is desired, ora whether 


¥ cation conforms to the principles f 
eee item ete Pore iammect ater, which lays dows in presse 
. education required is intended “ more to develop 
of the boys than to Sie sane ond 0 eae er 
f the hand and ¢, A 
hak the iss aloes that the ee Government can only be carried out by 
Arastio eon jn both methods and subjects, even from the very lowest or the fafaat 
of education. inl B 
4. The two leading princi eh 
1 Betert ot the Coc ot Cree 4 in Hurope as a Bota ny Pi Sigs 
She 5 rs idhood arses fallow >— 


(1) The recognition of the child's spontaneous activity, and the 
activity in certain well-defined directions by the ors hee 
(2) The harmonious and complete sant ge of 
‘Lhe teachers should Pay Lopes he 
alone secure healthy physical cov’ 
of sense, specially these of sight and touch, snd to at note 
questioning which lligent children exhibit. All then 
encot under due limitations, and should be developed si 
so that each stage of development may be completo in itself. 


5. The princi Jes’ whith are here enunciated can, in the opinion of the  Oommmitiaeda 
: ee af caused | by the i introduction of the methods 
Froebel, which are now known ot tho 
sien eat Tough tana eedion roca Toret te. 
ty are ny it, in a . 
trained so as to arouse a duetreto be be something, rie ae 
Fao soning. The children are encouraged to feel that each one possesses 
of innate power and capacity, the gradual al ‘davslopesent of which de) 
own activity, They are led to see that eyes, ears and hands ies 
knowledge, and these are the channels through which all first kno’ 


St the Kiodesguter ‘also develops all the sides of a child’s nature. The ba arg 
of the 


stem secure the healthy phvatasl exendeeste Snes neces 
sary to a growing sa ir chill The stories told to the children and the ss! 
attention, ¢ 


ohild to ror ven ee 
teaching o: sul ere as drawing, 
desires. " 


6. Closely allied with the, methods of Kind 


on Srccap ob epee 
‘ © © part of or possibly an extonsion of the 
dependent on the same principles. a 3 
horpmatioaeny sy: -y sao 
Preis) Sineiie Dehetamn tor flashy Sani i 








By 
lesson. Tales fr pee pe A 
d iking pictures, are almost equally object-lessons, while the facts 
obviously excellent subjects from this point of view. Ne 1 
carry out the principles laid down ia the Government letter, which are ~ 
rains those fully accepted by mordern educationists, the Oom- 
mittee propose that the first years of a cbild’s school-life 
ly to training the senses and the powers of observation. 
Committee wish to introduce Kindergarten methods at the com= 
neation. These methods will be supplemented by object-lessons and 
possibly a certain amount of action- in the infant sages, Having — 
evelopment of the senses and powers of observation in the lowost stage, — 
d to strengthen and develop the memory and reasoning powers and to 
training of the hand and oF ete. It was also considered that trainin, 
ten ciples should extend throughout the whole of the infant stage af 
ia ig the period when children are from about 5 to 7 years old. The 
opinion that object-lessons should be a prominent part of the teaching 
und including the lower peer. stage, that the various subjects 
‘upper primary stage should be treated as far as possible as object-lessons. 
middle standard of education the necassity of teaching the object-lesson 
haps not quite so pronounecd, as r habits of Carkiag will probably 
ll established by the instruction up tothe upper primary 
g of the band and eye by such work as drawing has been considered to 
| throughout all stages of vernacular education, and in the case.of the education 
Cominittes think this teaching should be supplemented at about the age of & 
, work in the form of ahanainijnlsticn, etc. In the case of girls this 
replaced by needlework. At ages above this the Committee consider the 
should be broadened and extended up to certainly the middle lar 


Gommittes have carefully examined the list of elementary sciences which the 
Government have proposed to introduce into the curriculum 
a of the schools, and they have accepted as feasible the 

0 almost as they stand. They wish it, however, to be very distinctly 
7 there is no intention of teaching or attempting to teach such subjects as 

, Physics, Natural History, eto., as sciences to the children who attend the 
—-yernaoular schools, but they wish to point out and make it quite clear that all that can be 
done is rc ina homely way some of the simpler and more important facts and 
| truths « sciences, These facts must be suited to the intelligence of children and 
7 i) a paore or less practical way, so that the facts may be assimilated and give food 
, and inference, and thus be a help to the children in their everyday 
on. it would be more correct to designate the facts which are intended 
t under the headings of Chemistry, Physics, Natural History, etc., as the 


y “Gong ee have also eect aes that be aoe are sacs, wis at school, 
wm to work solely at their sor studies, only one of 
ehsstoal, iepisios. what may be called a complete education is given. They 
a true system of education should try to develop not only the powers of 
the mental faculties, and the power of the hand and eye, but thatmo system can 
mplete unless at the same timeithe physical powers are fostered and strengthened 






















































ble extent. 
ith yo children that, if they are kept for any le: of 
orang they 6 listless and tired, and me little real pects 







ther hand if book lessons are alternated with lessons which require action and 
thon the children return to their books with renewed interest and vigour. ” For 
the Committee consider it to “be essential to introduce action-songs into the 
‘tonching, elementary drill into the next higher stages, and drill and 
boys, or drill and calisthenics for girls into the remaining stages of vernacular 









Provinces, for instance, an extremely complete system of drill and 
introduced into the vernactilar schools, and has been in force for several 
‘take very great interest in such exercises and they become most rt. 
‘obedient to short words of command, and exhibit not only skill in 
excellent discipline which is now shown in schools both in and 
maent testimony to the mental discipline a good system of drill 


Committee to be no necessity for them to defend i atu 


rs to: 
‘of the above subjects into vernacular education in 
n-trainin; ject-lesson teaching, drawing (band and 
ng oily they are fal oon) rgd shear Ys 
“has attended the ” 








pple A and B) two sy! 
a Satta statement a the 
extent to whicl is proposed 1 
classes of the TeeUAalee RGN while | 
i gives a condensed view of the detailed syllabus. i 
- It-will. be convenient to note here some of the leading points of the syllabus. 
j hand drawing is introduced at the earliest stage and rans through the whi 
- Manual trainmg for boys, in the form of leaf-manipulation, 
: begins in the A cluss of the lower primary ; as needlework for gi ad 


‘The scheme as recommended 
s by the . 


jyear of the infant class or cluss B of the lower primary. [rill for 
through the whole course. Under the head of ing, beginuing with 
_ lower primary, there is a list of science subjects which, without the ¢ 
the next and in paragraph , may seem to impose too great 
students, but on examination it will resolve itself into a simple ns 
follaws:-- For boys in town schools, some elementary notions of the 

inciples of, Botany, Natural History, Hygiene, Physical Science, and 0 
Bova in eount schools, a similar cunrse, only with Agriculture substituted for’ 

mee and Chemistry. For girls in both town is country a similar course 
Natural History, and Domestic Hoonomy only. The reader. i v 
most sitaple and comprehensible langnage, devoid of technicalities; and, to 
danger of the reading exercise degenerating into learning by rote, the d 
Hv to Standard LV are to be illustrated and explainéd as far as possible by 
” 


gt renee of a course of Agrioulture for village schools in Bengal 
aturally this subject becomes of a more technical charactor 

Science subjects, bat at the samo timo it will be treated in a manner suitable for 
understanding of schoolboys. {n Standards V and VI practioal work in a sch 
introduced, "Tho syllabus for Standard LV of the subject.“ Writing” may be d 
connection, as a part of it has indirect reference to, Agriculture. It was brou, the 
notioo of the Committee that in very many cases raiyats unwittingly placed in 
the power of money-lenders through absolute ignorance of the meaning of the ‘to 
which they subscribed. The Oommittce, therefore, were of opinion, i they 
‘wore pitas ‘a course of education mainly for the agricultural classes, that it ) ‘not be 
out of place to introduce as an exercise in Writing the forms of simple 
commonly used by raiyats. Mensuration will include a course of simple practical ‘eom 
In tho two highest standards Euclid is introduced us an alternative subject only: in 
present course it is compulsory. The subject of moral training will be considered in the 
selection of pieces for the literature book and in subject IX (Poetry). " , 

13. As it may be objected that several now subjects are proposed to. 


the new subjeots are only in substitution for others which are now taught. — 
‘ Thus, instance, in the lower primary course, there are subjects 
‘© oulum which partly or wholly @ out in the new Is. 

Taking the case of the B and A sananct 
the tro regen of infant training, the children 
reading also in learning multiplication tables by rote. In 
have to take up Kindergarten occupation aud object-lessons, In the 
the time at present spent in reading and in working at the Sarir Palan (8 
tion) will be devoted to studying the new primer for Standard I in what 
* Science of everyday life.” The same remark which has just been 
the lower primary class will almost hold good for all the classes 
that the Science ‘haters hich are to be prepared should be 
reading books row used in the schools. 

14. Again, writing is usually taught to the children in all lasses 
schools at least an hour a day ; it is proposed that a portion of this ‘say, 
week, should be devoted to Drawing Arithmetic, multiplication tables, eto., 
at least 2 to 24 hours a day, and in some classes for a much i 
scheme the tedium of the ebi ’s work in the infant 
of uumbers will be int i i 





for it lessons which will be at the 


interesting, 
report (Appendices E to @) ave time-tables giving 
the number of hours to be spent every week in each of the 
prescribed subjects in the different standards, for the lower 
i , and the middle schools. With a view to diminish the 

infant stage, caro has been taken to restrict school-work to 18 a 
first stage, 24 hours for the second, and 25 hours for the third stage, while 27 
‘been assigned to both the first and second standards, From the third to the 
Fe hk, senting to te serge ppned Siena ed asian Wlaine 
or) the ex elsowhere, afford marked relaxa- 

n parely intellectual labour. : > 
The nmnittee consider that though the Siege of studies now put forward is 
N ‘i based mainly on the existing capabilities of schools of 
int san of the new different grades, it will ba some time before it can be effec- 
ty tively taught in those institutions. They are of opinion 
Y ‘of two and-a-half years should be allowed to elapse, from the date of publica~ 
sy! for schools to adapt themselves to their altered requirements, and that 
for scholarsh: standards should be held in 1902. 
it expedi the partial introductign of these 
particular localities or in particu! ies of schools, at wae date, 
system of scholarships embraces both urban and rural areas, which cannot be 


x 23% 


sHonally severed from one anothor without the creation of practical difficulties, They 
venture to recommend that all classes of vernacular schools be given notice at au 
eee examination for scholarships will be held under the new system from the 


-Saceoh eager is rae pee sha pa that ee cles and upper 
will continue 0) e Durga Puja holidays, and the 
ai xamination in November « Peete at sees ai ti 
necessary preliminaries to the introdu © new scheme will be three. 
E First, the immediate introduction of teaching the new 
to the introduction of Cubjects into training schools, so as to enable them to turn 
Bs out rapidly teachers qualified to take up-school work under 
system. Second, the training of Inspecting Pandits, Sub-Inspectors, and Deputy 
of Schools, who will have to be familiarised with the methods of teaching now 
od to be adopted. They may be invited to see actual work under the syllabus in the 
‘schools for a week or ton days, and with the help of the knowledgo thus gained, they 
‘toaid the teachers in introducing the system. Third, the preparation of 
the teachers and text-books for the students. 
19. Appendix O gives o statement of the books and manuals required under the 
roposed new scheme. They consist of two Teachers’ 
one Drill Book and the Drawing Books for the 
teachers, and the following test-books to be purchased by students :— 


For the Lower Primary. 
One Reader and one Arithmetic Book, 

Fur the Upper Primary, 
‘One Science Primer. 


One Historical, a ae and Moral Reader. 
One Arithmetic B 












1, i wit 
: 'into four it e, the Lower and Upper beter and th 
stagés. In the I "aes poeta everything depends upon | 


therefore necessary to supply each of the lower primary gurw« with a manual gi 
instructions as to how the teacher should ¢ the training of 

should with object-lessons, ete., which ore detailed in the a8. 
ealled the Junior Teachers’ Manual, would also indicate more how the 
stibjects up to the lower primary standard (i.r., standards I and II of the syllabus) 
taught. ijk 


~The second manual for the senior teachers would go rather more fully into 
of managing the classes of a school, into the methods of maintaining reece 
of keeping school registers and accounts, the requirements as to clea ; 
school-rooms and school-houses, and other *mutters of the eame kind, aud, in: 
would explain in detail the ie es upon which the teaching of the classes of 
primary school should be conducted. = x 5 . 

A few additional chapters dealing with the new subjects taught in the middle s 
and oe i. fow cate pasos would - oe to make. this sense suitable for the et 
of teachers in middle schools. as well as for those in upper primary 0! <2 ean 
rT ae “sig Which are to be treated kee two Teachers’ Manuals are given in detail in 

ndix D, feiiy 

PP, ‘The want of drawing examples for Indian schools has been supplied by. ‘abies 
four books lately prepared under the of the 
Drawing Hooksund Drill Bok: Superintendent of tho» Sohool of Art, by ‘order of 




















© the Government of India. To make them, more complete some additional examples are now 


being prepared, and it will only be neoéssary to arrange for a cheap edition of the whole 
an io ipake it suitable for isl in aes et other schools in Bengal. 
An exgellent Drill book, publishgd in Hindi, embodying the native form of 
exercises, been introduced int& the Central Provinces schools with : 
The Committee’consider that the Drill book for schools in Bengal should be framed on similar 
lines. . x 
23. ‘The scope and method of the text-hooks required for the students are sufficiently 
indicated in the detailed syllabus. ‘The ne of pages to be allotted to each subject in 
the different standards and the selling prices of the books are given in se far ‘ ! 
Method of procuring tho text:books 24. It remains now’to consider the best method 
‘and manuals required, procuring the class of text-books and mauuals'req) itt 
‘Two alternatives were considered by the Committee— 


Ist.—To rely on private enterprise. pe io 
2nd —Yo depute official or non-official experts top them; on suitable terms as 
to remuneration and adoption of the books by Government. - - 











After much deliberation the Committee decided that the first course was preferable, 
it would disarm much of the opposition and ill-feeling which was sure to be aroused among 
authors and publishers by the unavoidable interference with their vested interest in exit 
text-books, involved in the reorganisation of the preseut curriculum. Any ne on the 
of Government to create a monopoly in the prpershity of the new books it easily give 
rise to a looted agitation against the whole scheme. Another advantage of throwing open 
competition the work of preparing all the books required would be to relieve Gov 
of the difficult and somewhat invidious task of nominating experts. It is 
single author oan be an expert in all the subjects which are dealt with in the 
It would therefore follow that some one author must act as an editor of a s 
employing experts to write sections of the work which he would incorporate in 
Hence there would be a further and grave diffi if it were decided that Government 
should undertake the preparation of the Science and readers. 

The Committee therefore considered that the best course to follow would be to 
publicly the manuals and text-books required for the different classes of schools, the | 
matterand lines on which the books are to be drawn up being clearly specified, and to 


z 


- suthors and publishers to submit works for the approval of a Committee to be 


nominated by Government. The books might be written in any vernacular used 3 
but a very full type-written summary of the contents in Mnglish should be ited 1 
each book. The authors or publishers, as the case might be, of the works selected 
allowed to retain the copyright, but they would be required to undertake the 
iblishing on their own account. ‘The maximum ; price is indicated in A 
regard to the text-books for students and the te M © 
consider that the copyright of works a of « r 
offer a sufncient inducement for and to compete wi 
pee but probably G: t eon Lave to give a guarantee 
made in the books for a certain time, perhaps for five years, if 
5. The financial effect of the scheme can as yet 6e estimated 
‘The Committeo are of opinion that. the 


since school will thus te u 
annas. Tne vumber of lower primary : Is in 
en sohovls 4,113, the local authorities will 
(32.000 for supriyi ig, those books to the schools 
“oaguie in syllabus common ol mores, e Committee 
at the will be secured by each school locally without see ee 
caes a7 year may, however, be put down as co’ cost of 
lower cd yr mt il Tn that =e about Ks, at en nee to bagi Ey 
or the aia © anni may 
pier ee oo, 


meniizare ony surgoritidne arte ce 


At remains ts be pore Deore nessincees Sirah iy-be introdnoed se ibe Lountiet 
of the diff rent grades of vernacular schools for whose benefit the 
the entire curriculum of studies. Tho munter of pogo a xt 
“Scemep ge ey under existi) ngemonts is 
aide bade salts te le under the here set forth 
six hundred an cost one rupee to one eight 
about 8 annas to each ‘ pe 
In of the Upper Prim: 


come up to 1,050 and their cost to about Rs, 2-13, while the now 


or 350, and their oost to 8 to 12 annas or to perhaps a rupee, 

Tn the same way the Lower Primary Scholarship class now 

the book« cosimg about 10 annas, while the new scheme 

. These figures give some idea of the relief which would 
vernacular schools of different olasses in respect of the burden 


yee that it will be"time to discuss tho question of 

marks to the separate subjects for the p s of the different 

sep Mapua tote maak W pecaniae te make 

4 mmittee, 0) r mature to mal 
espe, Sat, Fc 


Avex. Peper». see | President, 

E B. Havers. ee 

Ravana Puasaywa Muxnnst 

J. 0, Bose 

P. 0. Ray ‘Members of the 
N. G. Muxsrst Committee. 
Barapa Prasap Guosu 
Rasamay Mima... 
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INFANT CLASS, _ 
9 “Kindergarten” + 
abje aba bib peosseibed for the first "ins 
the children are allowed to began to J or ee 
orto learn to read, &e.:— : ‘ 


ot and 
dont piaorinaa ae te 
ie la te wre for 1 conte 
poy Cae oe 


he body in made of (wns and at. 


ee rete ea er ne 








6) Lessons on colour— 
ay Eten of loons given in ft period 


Sher eens rercls, Seonn ; * 
bay h the hand-~ 





Freee dies, Ee errs ~ 


3. Tiegh wn oi 
’ Extension of Teenons given in first period: 





| Uap soa of tng or ayn anal 
Air ith bd onl is uhaalty to rato 


Prleione! eiten to, fies peeled, highest 











Age about ? years, if 
“A—Trainiog through the senses 
1, Through the eye— hee ae 
(0) Lessons on form should include oe petal 
2 of perpendioular, horizontal, oblique, 
lines, the cirdle, sphere, pi on prisms, 
pyramid, and cone. 


() pase Aes colour should deal with dark and 


colonia ith Aicoansing di 








‘Sraxparv I—One year’s course (CORRESPONDING To THE 
“A” Oats or A Lower Primary Scuoot). 


Age about 8 years, 


Olass —Res Ww: 
lessons red Prine Bien i (Hand- Pane: 
Senta Manual work, Needlework for gils, and School 


Object-lessons (2 payes)— 
‘Tus Sky. 
Sunrise, noon, sunset.—The children are to note wih 
reference to the school-house or village the object over which 


i the sun rises orsets from month to month, and to note also 
cope gncaay at noon, and its varying height above 


eaten ta lw a to notice by aid of an upright 


‘stick on a flat ground the varying length of the 
shadow month By oath 





‘Moon -—Note its changes. ‘The pupils should draw th 
of the illuminated portion ofr 


and night.— Varying length bk bn and night at 
Gn Bydincon ‘to be noted, and: “ree "a 
Lt po of the sun as determined at rising and setting 
noon. 


‘The Primer for this class will contain— 



























‘Bolid axbatonces and some of their Sree a ree and) 
shape cannot be easily 


on. that it hag a definite shape. 


Some solids may be converted into liquids Hing, ¢.g. wax. 
Porous bodies Take ‘8 piece of Pee atl pect ‘pores. 
throngh the . Examine blotting paper. 
* Tiqwlds'and toma ‘a? their’ proportion AN bsazapla| take wise 
It has no sbape of its own; it takes the shape of the vessol in which 
itis poured. It breaks into drops It flows down. Fill a bottle fail 
of water. Try to cork it. The water is di to compress. 

Solids are converted into liquids by heating ; li ‘are con- 
verted into solids by cooling. Observe how it oil becomes 
solidified in winter, ; 


E.—Chemistry (4 pages) for town schools, for boys only,— 
Lesson on solubility :— 


Take» pinch of common salt, sugar, and finely- red chalk 
respectively in ST cciatlan andibAl oha tate salmcce pee ater same 
and stir with a rod. Observe the appearance of the liquids: the 
water with the salt and sugar is ‘ectly clear; that cont the 
chalk is milky. Now pass the liquids through filter papors. Observe 
that the mifkiness in the last has now lserpared, ite them one 
Da Tho water containing the salt has a brackish taste; that 
whi 





ich my bfanrhow ye has a swoetish whilst that 
which enaticeassa with cbalk has no taste rcrachiegt te the 


liquids in surcession in earthenware or enamelled cu: e water 
evaporates off slowly, and at last we have a residue of salt and. : 
thut'tho water which has similarly treated with chalk loaves. nothing 


F—Hygione (8 pages), for boys only.— 


Food.—Its necessity. Evils of under-feoding and over-feeding 
Ordinary articles of food, ogee Pop milk, fruits, 
Drink.—Pure water how ob! ses impurities in 


water. : 
Air.—Nevessity of air. Causes of its impurities. How to 


purify the air of dwelling-houses — 
Suntlight.—Its necessity in dwelling-houses. 


F\a).—Domestic Economy (8 pages), for girls only.— 


‘hing —Anointing the body before bathing. Bathin; 
siccerot aksian the body, -Dathing of Lisle ehildceas Mt 

Dress.—Dress capable of improvement Clothes to be washed 
and kept clean. Children's clothes to be changed frequently. 

The kitchen,—Should be kept clean. Removal of refuse. Sorub- 
bing the floor and cleaning and tho Admission of light 
and air into the kitchen. 

G@.—Drawing (Hand- and Eye-trvining),—Half the first 
part (of the four parts) of the Indian Drawing Books pre- 
pared in the School of Art :— 

ian drawing copies has recently beon lied 
ng eagy wm espera Ly code ce Sua recto 


book in four 
Toate With some ndd\aoral eramplos and a carefully. set 


iructions for teachers, the first book would be ble for 

I loner qetnhsy sckoals.. ‘Tos enamaplae woeld have eeWiases ace 
mounted.on pasteboard, and varnished. These enlarged examples 
would be hung in front hae rate hoy students on 
their slates, so that one set would be int for each school. The 
only expense would be the ovst of one book for the teacher and ope 
‘cistern any intallgent tuner by Us. help of thageeeed 
a @ny 2a! 

Tice. would beable t direct the in Proplilbige ory 


0 of directions Drat ‘is to be included 
One page ot regarding Drawing: in the 


a a Training, for boys only.—Leat ond Paper 
vib ‘ . , 

Leaves (palm, §e.)—Making fans of different kinds, 
lig, a Sariadal toga Selon. sia 
Paper,—Paperfolding, paper: Ks 
sigs, ae, eee Ro el, 
Two of the Reader to contain direction 
Maifusl Uvsining... - Saeaaee ateat 


é a aD : nly it}, 
re ‘in the oct cove hi 








‘much as caps, boats, and — 












al 








cold morning breath becomes visible owing to 
formed from the vapour in it. 
piaeiere The sa ing of the terms 







| Tho Render for this class will contain— 


A Botany (5 pages) — s 
Root, of a plant.—Function of the root (1) to hold th 
ae Fgh supply food. Examine di J t kinds of 


Adventitious roots banyan. 
B.—Natural History (10 pages) ~ 
of the members of the cat fa 
with anecdotes. ire Wu , ay, 
Mammals.—The cat, chosen as a simar ets ye ad 
* hair—habits. Paid ops 









Ean 


ai Fe Observe the discolouration and 
Dito finds feet 
oe 


rae Woadymense: 
ha ‘tems, Observe the tondrils by whioh 
i 





E.-—Chemistry (6 poges) for town schools, for boys only— 


vtec ied J of @ Candle—A candle attached to a stout iron wire is 
lighted gradually lowered into n wide-mouthed glass bottle: it 
continues to burn. 1 o that the sides of the bottle begin to lose 
+ravsparency and become covered over with mist. Where does the 
wator come from? The mouth of the bottle is gradually closed with 
a glass or earthenware plate. Tho light begins to get more and more 
dim till itis extinguished. Pour lime-water into the bottle and shake 
it, The lime-water turns milky. Take some fresh lime-water in 
tumbler and blow into it, The lime-water in this caso also turns 
milky. 

F — Hygiene (16 pages), for toys only— 

Air. —Pure nir. ae~ of its impurities. Ovorcrowding in houses 
and public instituti Moans of ventilation. 

Water—Its sources of supply. Different ways in which “it is 
rendered impure. How to xecute pure Water, Filters. Alosholic 
and other objectionable drinks. 

Food.—Why do we eat, Over-eating and under-eating. Different 
kinds of food, including coreals, pulses, tubers, vegetables, meat, milk 
and its preparation, sugar, eggs, fruits, preserved foods, condiments. 

‘Sunlight, with ‘spocinl reference to its disinfecting action and 
necessity to health. 


F.(a).—Domestic Economy (16 pages), for girls— 


How to keep rooms clean—How they become unclean, O 
oa Spitting in rooms and on walls improper Sitting with naked 
‘rok to the wall. Cobwobs. Children not to play with dirty things 
’n rooms, 

Furnishing rooms.—Farniture and utensils to be sufficiont for the 
requirements of the houschold. Everything in its place. Use of 
Innterns, Advantages of glass or glazed or stone vessels over 
metallic articles from n snnitary point of view. 

‘The kitchen.—'To be kept quite clean Adjoining parts also to be 
clean. Utensils, cooking vessels, dishes to be made clean before and 
aftor use. Admission of light ond air into the kitchen, 

Sunlight, with special reference to its disinfecting action and 
necessity to hoalth. 


G.—Drawing (Hand- and Eye- training). 8 pages, explain- 
ing the lessons in the drawing book and the elementary 
practical etry which is to take the place of mensuration 
are to be included in the Primgr. 


Sutjecte—(1) Frochand drawing with chalk on the black 
orn prepared wall surface. (2) Elementary practical geom ee 
Ndvs'i-cithe valuo of freskand drawing. on the Blackboal’as 
moans of physical and hand- and eye-training is very gront, and ix 
hardly euficiently appreciated in most scheme adopted in Europo, 
The facility with which it can be put into practice in any xchool 
Duilding which has pucka walls makes it especially suitable for 
sad © marines of it are ge elon students do not sit ina 
stooping position, as in writing or drawing on papor. 
upright, with the head erect and the pel SNe mig ‘f — 
They walk backwards and forwards oceasionally to observe their 
work at a distance, The hand does not rest on anything, but moves 
tray on the wit, Thin in tell given the arn and wrist a 
strength and the hand a certainty of touch, which 
ira oer id i drawing : iy » cannot be acquired 
¢ difficulty regarding the provision of blackboard: 
drawing surface tors lerpe auiiber O€ student in all tier -ertie 
primary. schools in Bengal is easily surmounted. It is obvious shat 
Any upright surface properly propared will answer ax woll as or 
better than a blackboard Any building which has a pucka wall can 
have ® surface prepared for drawing on at comparatively’ small 
expense. Portland cement would be the best material : it resist 
damp and saltpotre, which destroy ordinary plaster, and it wane, 
a surface, when properly prepared, which ‘wil Hast for years. Thi 
colour of the surface is the next consideration. ‘The natenrt cokes 
CR en et As disty od ugly, but by mixing the cement with 
which can obtai i 
in tbe proportion of about 3.10 Gby weight ew need ont cheaply) 
colour ean be obtained which would not be trying to the eyer Se 
instead of blackhoards, a band of coloured Portland coment abeat 
8 feet wide running round the whole elate-room, at a height uf peek 
8 fet from the ground, would make an excelent wurfnce for denny, 
4 cheerful. doeorative 
The ‘black-coloured urine is only aeooenty foro tee oe 
demonstrating figures and, diagrams to siudonts. who sit at tows 
stance off. For students’ drawing practice, itis. neither nu goo? 
nor desirable. ‘The next question isthe drawing sence 
would be taken from the Indian School of Art drawing fest alpeets 
to before, ‘They would be mounted cn cardboard and’ hue Weegee 
of wood fastened fo the wall at the upper edge of the drone 
tee dct eae tow 
80 ie i 
4 vying should not be merely mechanical, 
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» mere memory exercise. The instruments required are not expensive. 


consist of f ix-i 
pp sso ool pencil compasses, a six-inch scale, and 


H.—Manual Training, for boys only — Weaving (4 pages) — 


past ehrweNi ng. ait pala-leaves. 
itrin2-weavin, tting, netting, looping, plaiting, i f 
single loop chains of ono sting, aling-wearingh. ns “Te 


a) Neationerh, Sor girls.—Oross-stitoh and making 


* Staxparp IV (corrgsronpine To Urrer Primary 
CLASS—ONE YEAR’s COURSE). 


Age about 11 years. 


Class sabvele— Reutile, Writing,’ Arithmetic," a His- 
torical, Geographical and Moral Reader, Science Primer, 
Drawing (Chiand- and Eye-training), Practical Geometry 
and Mensuration, Manual work for boys, Needlework for 
girls and School Drill.t ‘ 

The socond-half of the Geographical, Historical and 
Moral Reader will be taken. 


Object-lessons (3 pages) — 
The action of water in nature and on the surface of the 


Water, when it falls in the form of rain, etc., partly runs 
over the surface of the ground into tanks, streams, and rivers : 
it partly sinks into the ground to pass into wells and to 
reappear in the form of springs, etc., at a lower level, and 
it partly passes again into the sir in the form of vapour. 

je action of heavy rain in cutting channels in the 
earth or soil and in carrying away icles of light material, 
such as straw and wood, and of soil or earth, or even stones, 
into the nearest stream, and then into a stream or 
river, should be carefully watched by the pupils. 

The pupils should study the nature of the nearest stream 
of water, determining in what part of the stream the ourrent 
is most rapid, ete., and ascertaining how it carries away soil 
and even small stones, and howit cuts away its banks, etc. 

Tho turbid water produced by a rapid stream should 
be placed in a glass tumbler, and the deposit of silt or soil 
found at the bottom on standing should be observed. Atten- 
tion should be drawn to the fact thatin this way new earth 
or soil has been formed in Risen is 

‘The pupils should be required to decide simple questions, 
such as—Is the ground on which the school stands level or 
sloping ? Is the ground in the neighbourhood of the school, 
village or town level or sloping, the nature of the land being 
ascertained by watching the flow of water after rain (i.c., 
by the drainage)? It should be noted that the greater the 
slope of the land, the more rapid will be the flow of water. 
The action of rain and running water in modifying the 
surface of the land must be fully explained. 

The differences in the erosion of land by running water 
when (a) the land surface is bare and () when the land is 
covered with grass or vegetation or by forests must be 

jained. 
ater can be made to pass through certain soils, sand, 
etc,, easily, but it cannot pass through olay. This can be 


imentally shown. 
Wells and tanks are dependent for their supply of water 
‘ou the level of the water in the soil, and the depth of this 


from the surface depends upon the nature of the soil, rain- 
fall, etc. Subsoil water is essential to the growth of 
plants, 














‘Phe Science Primer for the olass to pontain— 
A.—Botany (8 pager).—Lessons on leaves and flowers. 






Leaves.—Function of leaves, 
Different parts of a leaf—the stalk and the blade, Hy 
z ection and examine the different kinds of simple “| 
‘ ‘ ‘and compound leaves. Pk 
" Some leaves are sensitive to touch, ¢.g., the sensitive plant. 
& Observe tie onder in which loaves close shew the end of & 
us 


Flowera—The function of flowers is to produce seeds, 
which give rise to a new plant a 
Study of the different parts of » flower. 
, 4 Count the number of sepals, petals, stamens and pistils of 
¢ different kinds of flowers, » 
‘ Examino pellee sata ; also the pistil and the enclosed ovules, 
Pollen must fall stigma for the maturing of the need. 
Pollination often done by insects, The brightly coloured 
potals serve to attract the iuseots, 








B.—Natural Hotory (10 pages) — 


‘The oow and the horse compared—the cloven foot and 
the solid foot—other members of the cow family: the 
buffalo, the sheep, the goat. Stomach of a goat (a typical 
ruminant) examinod and laid open—the {our S 
tho construction of the stomach suited to the habits of the 
animals which chew the oud, 


O—Agrieulture (16 schools, ind 
only, alternative pes re ce a cs oes 
Pood and fodder-yielding trees! 


I and Tasigus povts in Ey 
Oilccakes as cattle jood and manure. 


D.—Physies (10 town schools, for boy — 
an iysies (10 pages) for 8 ony, 






tho principle of a thermometer, 
‘condi ania 

From solid to liquid. 

» liquid to gas. 


Conduction— 
Bogd coadastors and bad conductors, Principle of warm 
ra 


Convection— 
Air currents and winds. 


Radiation. | 


Tisatis force of stoum. ee) 
he A simplo reading lesson on'the steam-engine. “4 


E.—Chemistry (4 tow 
Phar fil ny ota a ada laa 


‘When air is breathed ont, an invisible comes out wi by 
the propert; of turning lime-water milky. “This gae is Pela Si 
when a le burns. Combustion to bo explained and compared to 
respiration, The part which oxygen pl ‘Blow air into 1 charcoal 
Sts ty eee 8 pair of fire becomes 
more The common practice in this country of stirring 
‘by blowing air into it by aneans of a bamboo pipe to 


F.— Hygiene (for boys only)—16 pages. 























F (a).—Domestio Economy (for girls) —16 pager, 


Cooking.—Good water to be used. Every article to be properly 
prepared and well cleaned and washed before putting it in. the cook- 
= ig pot, Cooking pots to be cleaned before use. Cooked food to be 

ept covered. 


ariety of dishos necessary. 
reals.—Time of monls. All to 


tat the same time if possible. 

Hall for meals to be spacious and clenn. Dishes and cups. Distribue 

tion of food Economy and no waste. Simultaneous eating saves 

trouble and ensures economy. Evils of enting at separate times. 

Lead of infants nnd little children, Over-feeding and under- 
ing. 

Bod reori—Rlovated bed necessary, especially in damp rooms, 
Over.crowding bad. Uso of cuctains, Sunning and washing bod- 
i Bs clothes. Ventilation of rooms. Soiling of bedding by little 
children. 

«, Ordinary accidents—Burns, snake-bites, bites of rabid onimala, 
drowning. 

O.—Drawing (and- and Eye-training).—Freo-hand draw- 
ing book. Practical Geometry and Mensuration (15 pages). 

H—Manual training (for boys only) —8 pa, 

Bamboo’ works—=(D10 and knife.) Making of sticks, angling rode, 
paring of split bamboo for fencing purposes, cago-making, frame- 
work for plants. a 

H(a).—Nevdlework (for girls).—Cutting out a kurta ; sews 
ing on buttons and stings; making buttonholes; marking, 














Sranpanv V.—C.ass anove tHe Urrer Purany Stanpanp 
on LOWER cLAss oR Mippie Scuoor.—One year’s 
CouRsE. 

Aye about 12 years. 


Class enijects —Reading, writing,” Arthmetic,* a Literature 
book (about 150 pages), Geographical and Historical 
Reader, including some lessons in Physical Goography 
(together abont 150 pages). Science Reader, Drawing 
(Hand- and Eye-training), Practical Geometry ond Mensura- 
tion alternative with Wuelid first 26 propositions of book I, 
Manual work, Needlework, for girlsand Schou) Drill.t 

More advanced Readers, to be prepared for the Middle 
School Standard iz History and Geography, of which one-half 
would be read in this year’s course. 

The Science Reader for this class to contain— 


A.— Botany (12 pages)— 
Life history of a plant. 
(1) Hew plants obtain their food— 

A more detailed study of the functions of the root and leaf, 
Observe the arrangement of leaves to secure the largest area 
exposed to light. ‘Transpiration. 

(2) How plants store up foud for future use, 
(a) im the stem ; 
() in the root ; 
(c) in the seed for futnre use of the seedling, 
(8) How plants protect themselves by means ofthorns and 
other devices. 


B.—Natural History (12 pages).—Teeth of certain typical 
animals: 

Arrangement of tho fecth in the upper and lower jaw 

tively of the cat—the prominent canines—a charao- 

teristic of the carnivora—the function of the incisor—tho 
canine and the moler teeth explained, 

Dentition of 9 rumiuant and rodent compared. 

Some tgpieel members of the rodent family, the rat, and 
the squirrel. 

C.—Agricullure (16 pages) for countyy schools for boys 
only (altornative with Physics and Ohemistry),— 

Middle School choosing Agricultu: alt ti bj 
ine aie tn ea te wn eee 
wh ah for a small garden, where cach boy can grow a few 
square yards of some crop. Kach boy must also make a collection of 
at least five articles of agricultural interest for the school museam 
under the teacher's guidance In course of time a complete local 








© As at present. 
" ‘eo Warner's sit 
oy tBuch ss io Wirase's ACetieen of Tinta, 








farienltural prodvce, Snsest. and fungun’ pests, insecticides end 2 
fegecites. ete., may be made. ‘ ; | 
4 ty of soil. “Lessons on arakar and dhaincha How saltpetre 

ismade. Sugarcane and sugar. . ™ ‘ } 
uy D.—Physics (10 pages) for town schools, for boys only. — 





Light travels in a strsight line, Shadows, 
Reflection of light—plane mirror. Refraction of light, Refrac- - 
as tion through a prism. < 
. . ‘A double convex lens —Formation of images by a double convex 
lens. Ose of a lens as a simple microsvope. ‘ 


B.—Chemistry (6 pages) for town schools, for boys only.— 
Satgls. (6 pag A 


General ios of the metals.—Lustre ~malleability ; tho alloy 
and their Bt aledirety Li ity to rast. sia ty sibs 
Pho well-known metals—Gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, zinc, iron, 
and the alloys brass and awsa; the different uses to which they A 


are a P 
\—Hygiene ( for boys only)—20 pages. 

A-short chapter defining torms used, and giving some idea of 

" the human body and the functions of nutrition. and respiration. 
Food.—Components of perfect food. Articles of good food, 
natantegs of variety in foods. Food according to age and occupation, 
Drink.— Water and its sources of supply.—How to seoure 
water. Rivers, tanks and wells how to be protected from 
lution. Filters; storags of rain-water, Alcoholic and other 






inks. 

Air.—Carbonic acid gas, Othor substances that pollute the 
air, Air inside and outside of houses. Air in towns, swamps, and 
n: indry and high places. Slow poisoning by impuro air. Natural 

purification of air how carried on. Ventilation in houses. 
Construction of dwelling-houses Admission of air and sun light. 
How to kocp the premises clean and dry. 
F(a).—Domestic economy (for girls) —20 pages. 
x. Feeding, bathing and cleanliness, pure air, ventilation of houses. 

Management of common ailments./ Colds, coughs, fovers, skin 
diseases, indigestion. Sick diet, 

Burns and xcalds, wounds and bruisds. 


G.—Free-hand Drawing (Hand- ard Eye-training).— 
Pa ee Biepe ners acts simple practical mensura- 
G(t) Euclid alternative with G(a) First 25 propositions of Ist Book.t 
H.—Manuat Trainiig (for boys.)-—-Bamboo work—3 
pages. 
Bamboo work.—As in the uppor Primary course. 
H(a).—Necdlework ( for giris)—Gathering and sewing 
a band, darning and herring-boning. 3 iz . 
Sraxparp VI—Mippie Sranpanp—One yean’s course ? 
Age about 13 yoars. : 
Class subjects—Reading, Writing,” Arithmetic," a Liter- 
ature book, Geographical and Histoical Reader? including 
some lessons in Physical Goography, Science Reader, ‘ 
_ Drawing (Hand- and Eye-traiuing), ‘Practical 
and Mensuration, alternative with Muclid, Book I, Manual — 
work for boys, Needlework for girls and School Drill.+ 
Tho seoond halves of the Geographical and Historical 


ig . Readers to be prepared, 

Ae Science Reader to contain— 

Ny A.— Botany (12 pages).—Life history of a plant, 
a How the seeds mature— 


(@) Pollination by insects. The object of bri : 
the fowenlonvon Tames ay sino aieatiod tar we 
Observe how small and inconspicuous flowers club 


together to become conspicuous, ¢,g., composite. ay 





8 Water as pay perio grain, ; + 
Dispersion of seeds, and tho object of dispersion — as 
gma 


Boede which sre: dispersed ‘througiy-the ageney: of linda 
(@ Dispersion of seed by currents of water. 


HSER 
ae * 

















a) 
lk butterfly “or 
cheysalia ator 7 emt 
“ies rete of tho monkey family :\ ‘The common 
i ‘dureeil ts fiatite-mederot progression, how the snake 
 bites=the curved, grooved poison fang. 


O —Agriculture (16 pzgas), for boyr in country schools (alter= — 
native with Physics and Chemistry)— : 


Rotation of crops. 
Feed and keep of cattle. 
‘Use of bones as manure. 


*  _ D—Phypsies (10 pages) for town schools, for boys only.— 
x ity and Magnetism. 


Two kinds of clectrification. Action of electrified bodies on one 
another. A pith-ball clectroscope. 

Directive action of earth on a magnet. A simple compass needle. 
Mutual action of similar and opposite poles. 

Production of electric currents. Action of a current on a suspend- 
ed magnetic needle. 


EB—Ohemistry (6 pages for town schools, for boys only.— 
Elements and compounds, carbon and sulphur, 


Carbon, jite nnd diamond ; the physical properties of each 
woll illustrated and the economical uses to which they are applied. 
‘What happens when a piece of charcoal is burnt (Cf. Lessonon the 
Chemistry of a Candle). 

Some ideas of nn element and ‘a compound incidentally conveyed. 
ne A binde of a knife previously well cleaned is dipped into a solution 

: of a sulphate of copper : the deposit of metallic copper shown. The 
aa copper a component of sulphate of copper; in a compound the 
prenertee of the component elements are entirely changed. 

: . lesson on Sulphur: its physical properties, colour, brittleness, 

bad conducting power of heat, fusibility, insolubility in water, econo- 
mic uses, etc, 


F.—Hygiene for boys- only (20 pages)— 


ace Village conservancy.—Disposal of filth and sewage. How villages 
Wl eg wnderedauheslty, 
Cleantiness.—Personal and domestic. Bathing. 
Dress.—Dross materials. Dress according to woather. Washing 
clothes. 
‘ Exercise and rest .—Different kinds of exercise. Sleep and ite 
hours. Absolute rost in certain cases, ‘ 
Epidemics.—Precautions to be taken. 
Accidents—Burns, snake-bites, bites of rabid animals, drowning,~ 
ing. . 


F{a).— Domestic Economy for girls (20 pages) — 


Management of infectious diseases, including cholera, small-pox, 
chicken-pox, measles. 
tion.—Disinfection of premises, bedding, clothes. 
“ gos oe room—Duties of the sick nurse, food and drinks for 
0 sicl 
Cooking of articles of sick diet.—Necessity of absolute cleaulines 
in preparing food, including pure water ; wrated waters, lime water. 


@.—Dravcing (Hand- and Eyestraining)—Free-hand drawing: 


G(a)—Practical plane Geometry, including simple practical 


~ Mensuration of lines and surfaces—(15 . 
G(b).—Enelid alternative with G(a) rele Ist Book.” 





” 





He Manuat Training, for boys only (5 pages):—Bamboo 
work, woodwork. pies ws a 
Bamboo work.—As in the Upper course, 
Woodwork.—Simple slojd work with the slojd knife only. 
H(0).—Needtevorkfor girl—Outting out and. making a 
" pian ; feather-stitching and ornamental marking. 
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of'body. a oats eter 
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.| Farther lessens through 


Very simple free-hend 
a Motline, ete. 


‘meaet e- 
tents weights Tevaons| 
about the notien of time. 
Kindergarten occupa- 


Theskr: 
| in sinien cre are 
te be tremted 
Sbjeet lessens 


| teat _ranipe'ati 
Beret and 


drawing 

Seond bat et ist 
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School ef Art Book. 


Freehand 


Water ;the subjects 

aclence, sie: are Hy 
be treated as object. 
—" 


Running ond felling | Orees.stit 


‘end backstitching. | ing a turta. 


Drifland gymnastics | Drill and gymnastics 


Drill and calisthenics 

















Elementary bamboo 


Orees.stiteh and mak. | Cutting ont 9 


Drill ond gymnastics 


‘work, 


owing cubuttons se 
firings making 
itton holes ; mark- 


Pree-band drawing ... 


famt Bimbeowwork 
eben set ‘woodwork. 





Gathering and rewine| Guiting ont ont and = 


band, iran 
Sie es| seas 
‘ital suarking, ¥ 


Drlland gymnastics | Drill and gymnastics, 





‘ 
\Writing complex ‘Writin Writ 
rbbnecmee i iste roe a 


Drill and calisthenics | Drill and calisthénics | Drill and calisthenics | Drill and calisthenics, 
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‘mun More advanced Lower | Food + drink; alr) Vilage, co 





soluble substances. 
Cleanliness and dress; |Air 


‘exercise and 
epidemics. 


Pieces to be commit 
ted to memory. 
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aos Footy drink; air; 
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's Manual (5 annas), the 
i), rere es esa 
VAS (es ate eruacular Literature 
Lower Primary Standard, fre Bok anos) Mil Dyamup sal Senda denis 
joka th Drang Boks nod stb pera by pa They should be supplied to schools.) 




















Approximate NUMBER oF Paces aLLorrep, 





Infant | a 
Infant |3rd year Infant} Standard Standard Standard 
t ints ings ae, 7 reo I I. iI. 








-|1 page and/1 page and| Drawing Book | Drawing Book Drawing Book |Drawi 
Drewing Book Drawing Book! No. 2 (Ist| No 2 (2nd |} No 3° Nook , 
No. 1 (ist] No. 1 (2nd| half). half). 

half). half). 


tir 

















| Te pegeet] | [6 pagect) | 


| 16 pagent -...\ | 16 pagest” | 20 pages 


. | (16 pagess) ... | [16 pageet |... |{20 pages]. ex 
.|10 pages ...|10 pages... | 25 pages 


25 pages... | 25 pages 
ws hee 25 pages... | 25 pages 
‘Mensuration (for boys only)— 
[Number of pages of direo- 
tions to be i Dee 


25 of 
wi 


if aeetod 154 pages. 16h 1 Ree + 
pages (revi- e 
ae i , : ee ision). 





ral din tones will give directions how the, sibs make ©) a te a Te son in ho has face of Kor Pray 8 
also be in the hands of the teacher only. ; 
i “the 








APPENDIX D. 





THE TEACHERS MANUAL FOR THE LOWER PRISAKY STANDARD. (200 rom J 

1. Introduction.—A short and simple statement of the of “the Kinder 
method of training yong obtid na (10 p a re 

2. The Kindergarten occupations and action songs ( 

3. The requirements of the syllabus for the Infant 

4. 

6. 













ta Lover Primary Standards 





Vernacular Educaticn (10 pages). 
. The school-room and Roe gegen childven! {6 pesgee (3 pages ca 5 
. Methods of giving lessons on io subjects ; notes ‘lessons containing, 
ji a oes ieetruokions as to how to give lessons on form, colour, 

Ke contig g, arithmetic, etc., so that the 
orice taught, ae that at the Te oo Peeae = 

and their power of expression and al ities —physical, Beh 
mara ie dal developed (162 pages). : 

‘ . Qualifications and duttes of a good teucher, and his conduct towards his, 

4 punctuality and discipline; corporal punishment (6 pages). 









STANDARDS (250 races). 


i \ 
Ve 1. Introdu:tion. —The ciples of Froebel’s method, the principles 
f ta ‘ean The Boglish Public School’ system, the aia 
rt 5 2 
ih 2, The ceorivarnenta of tho syllabus for the Upper Primary and. Middle Vernacular 
ay standards (10 pages). 
. Olaxs-teaching —Instruction and education; collective instruction ; attention’ to 
individuals; analysis and synthesis; oral teaching and 
Sooratic method ; answerin , proceeding from the known to the 
from the concrete to the al ‘act; the verbal, material, and pictorial 
tration ; the use to be caida of analogy and contrast; the use of the 
board ; learning by heart; repetition; home exercises ; examining (30 
Methods of teaching particular subjects, together with notes of lessons 
poche ena in science, literature, bistary, pees 


: Mort i {0 f ioe t 
|. Organisation, —The ae a good school, time-tabl the 
sections ped ni pom of the standard of in ‘ 
staff, the 0} pparatus and furniture, the register ppp 9 
and Sean th the tion of the school-room and nd echol-bou be 
mae: 4 
+ The qualities nooessary punctuality ; 
and sere pein en seat to aid to Siaivline (16 pages). T ote 
; Salen ead daties of good teacher, and his conduct towands aoe 
5 pages) 












APPENDIX E. 


showing the number of hours to be spenttin a week on each subject in a 
Lower Primary School. 














Ixrast Sraces. 
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‘Manual training for 
“ _ boys only. 




































APPENDIX F, 
Statement showing the number of hours to be spent in a week on each subject in an 





























Upper Primary School, ; Ke 
ee = t 
* : Tyrant Sraces. 
y Names or Sunsects. 
.; 8 
ol 
I. Drawing 
‘ II. Kindergarten ...| 3 3 2 
p IM, Object Lessons ...| 3 3 8 4 4 
IV. Manualtrainingfor| ... | .. | «. | 2] 2 
boys only, | ‘ 
IVa, Neodlework for} 2. | .. | @) | @ | @) 
isle only. 
| V, Drill for boys... 
‘sai 3 3 3 3 3 
' Va. Drill for girls ... 
‘VIL Writing gol) 8 8 Ord Beh 8 
VIL. Arithmetic ...| 3 3 6 6 6 
VIII. Reading (Science| ... 3 3 6 6° 
Primer). 
f IX. Pootry pay ae i ec ee") De Mee 
; X. History see) 406 on oe aes ain 
XI. Geography 
ies XII. Mensuration for 
3 boys only. 
i XII. Literature, Gram- 
mar, and Oom- 


position, 














































ne t i Mle 
PINAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO | 


i “MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY’ 
UNDER THE BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 









Parr I. * 
General conclusions, and the grounds on which they are based. 


T.— Kindergarten —We aro of opiiiion that the general principles and m 
system known by the name of Kindergarten, which have been already introd e 
of the schools under the National Education Board, should be extended, as far as sa 
all schools attended by infant children. ine, 2- “ 

TL.—Educationat handuwork.—We think that Kindergarten methods and principles should 
be continued in Classes I, 11, and 11I of ordinary schools in the form of Paper-fol ding, 4) 
? Cardboard-work, Wire-work, Brick laying, olay-modelling and such like exercises.‘ Bey 

' exercises wo include under the general term of Hand- and Eye- Training and we look upon them — 
as of great importance for the purpose of carrying on the manual feefning ot children, 
from the Kindergarten stage to the higher grades of Manual Tnstruction. Wo consider 

that some form of moro advanced Manual instruo:ion should be introduced, as far as Vea 

in the higher classes of schools for boys and we recommend as most suitable this 

purpose instruction in the principles and practice of Woodwork, treated educationally® The 

» object to te aimed at is not to make the boys carpenters, but to train them in habits of 

acourate observation, carefal measurement, and exact workmanship. Such habits we regard 

as of groat velue to all boys, whatewr may be their subsequent career in life. —~ 
ILL. Drawing, —We recommend that Drawing should be made compul-ory, as far as 

* possible, in ull National Schools. Thy first elements of it find a place in the i% 

f system, and it should be continued, we think, to the end of the school cari the 

lasses above the Kindergarten, it should be associated with Hand- and Bye-Training, with ’ 

Rcoeecrks and to svmy extent also w:th Elementary Science, as soon as these subjects are 

introduc o : 

IV.—Elomentary science-—We are of opinion that a simple course of Elementary Science 
should form u part of ordinary education in National Schools. This course should be so 
framed as to bring home to the mind of the children an intelligent knowledge of the 
common facts of nature, and the rudimentary principles of science. In the lower classes it 
should consist in great part of* object lessons; and in the higher classes it should be 
illustrated by simple ae iments. ‘he pupils should be encouraged and assisted, as far ag 
may bo found practicable, to take part in the experiments. The programme for this course 
while following everywhere the same general lines, may with advantage be varied in | 
io rr according to the circumstances of the locality and the character and condition of. 

0 ohildren, ° 

; Agriculture —We do not think that Agriculture as an that is *, practical 

farming, subject that properly belongs to slanactty eset At belle stud: 

of what is called the Theory of Agriculture is compulsory far boys in al rural schools, daa 

is highly encouraged by fees. But our inquiry has shown that this study consists for the } 

most part in committing a text-book to memory ; and we have come to the conclusion that 
it has little educational or practical value. We recommend instead that the course of 

Elementary Science to be taught in rural schools should be so framed as to dIltuteate tb 

more simple scientific princip'es that underlie the art and industry of Agriculture, Wo 

also reoommend the maintenance and extension of School Gardens as a means by fick 
theso scientific principles may be illustrated and made interesting to the pupils, he 

other hand, we do not consider that the maintenance of School Farms, the Chine of 

is to teach the ort of Agriculture, properly belongs to the fuvotions of a Board of oF 
education. As regards the Model Farm at Glasnevin and the \unster Dairy Sohc 

think that they could be made more useful for the purposes of agricultural ed: a 

placed in charge of an Agricultural Department, whenever sush a Department is established 


. in Ireland. 
; We think it very dosirablo - 
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en uci 2 ceuney sete and Domestic Science.— 
ery, Laundry work ani lomestio Soi 
practicable, in girls’ schools. We apse ad vies! hat these ine aoa sade 
compulsory; but we do recommened that aid should be freely given to ido th sate 
buildings and equipment for teaching them; “and that managers end Ga ‘toad eae 
trceta geet to take them up by a lib: ral system of grants, aie 
VIL.—Needlework —Noodlewo.k should continue to form, as at 
element in all schools for girls. ‘The first elements of it are taught in the 
“lone At should be. continued in Classes I, Il, and III as a part of Hy; 
ing; and in the higher classes advanced Needlework wiil naturaly oe 
_ devoted to Woodwork in edo fx bore Sia 2 
—Singing.— We reoommend that Singing should be bro in 
88 far as possib'e, of all the child: ittendi i q ene 
cultivating and nebiving influence, ar teopite = Pp ple Sid es 
; fe find Seotland the numberof children Who ore taught Singing in’ schoo! 
State per cent. of the nuwber in a ino 
4 : verage attendinoe; 
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attained in Treland, squat 5 i 
band. Bovtth “sonools, fsaoms caer the Neale 
simple and effective. This system has | 
and we strongly recommend that it be extended as: 


IX.—Drill ond Physical Exercises.--Various kinds of Drill and Physical Exercises are 
- & recognised fae of primary education in England, in Scotland, and on the Contivent 
of Hurope ; aad we think they should be introduced into the primary schools of Ireland 
possible delay. We are satisfied, from what we have seen and heard on this 
exercises-contribute largely to the health, the spirits, and the general 
I the children. They are no additional burden on school life, but rather a 
ant of recreation; and the children return from them to their studies with 


the Commissioners of National Education to consider and determine in Modo. 
these various changes can best be introduced into their system. But we have ‘duetia 
‘yentured to make sme general suggestions on this head, which it may well to set forth 
}in asummary form. ‘ 
“oy ‘We think that tho chan, recommended ought to be introdueed, not all at once, bat 
gradually and tentatively. ‘’hey should be tried first in tho larger centres, and afterwards 
j a teoaed to more remote districts. It would be necessary, at the outset, to en; the 
services of experts from ontside the present staff of the national Fducation Board, whose 
duty it rganiso the classes “and to aid the teachers with their counsel and 
" ion. But wo have no doubt that this work, after a little time, could be taken up by 
the ordinary staff of the Board. Again, it is obviously important that all future teachers 
should be trained in the new subjests.; and the programme of the Training Colleges must 
accordingly be framed to this end with as little delay as possible. 
~ We have carefully considered the question by what means time may be found for the j 
several exercises in manual and practical training which we have recommended ; and we have 
inted out certain modifications in the pres: nt programme of studies which may be adopted 
that purpose, and which, we believe, will not interfere unfavourably with the course of 
ion hitherto given in the Nat‘onal Schools. 
Lastly, we are peony of opinion that the system of Results Fees, depending on the 
individual examivation of pupils. at present in force in the Naticnal Seliools, onght not to 
be applied to these subjects of Manual and Practical Instruction. While it should be 
always open to the Inspector to examine individual pupils, we think that the grants awarded 
to the teacher in these subj should largely depend on the general evidence of his own , 
ial aud industry, on the efficiency of his method of teaching, aud on his power to arrest 
and hold the attention of bis olass, 
The considerations by which we have been led to the general conclusions above set out Reasot 
“will be fully disoussed in the seoond part of this Report, under the several heads of Manual 
‘and Practical Instruction. But we think it will be for your Excellency’s convenience that 
the general summary of our conclusions should be here followed by a general summary of 
the grounds on which they are based— 
.—Firt, then, there are reasons founded on educational principles. The present Roaons 
a which consists largely in the study of books, is one-sided in its character, and it ly eduew 
Teaves some of the most useful faculties of the mind absolutely untrained, We think it 
important that children should be taught not merely to take in knowledge from books, but to 
observe with intelligence the material world around them; that they should be trained in 
hubits of correct reasoning on'the facts observed; and that they shonld, even at school, 
‘aoquire some Fki!l in the use of hand and eye to execute the conceptions of the brain. Such 
“a training we regard as valuable to all, but especially valuable to those whose lives are to 
‘be mainly devoted to industrial arts aud occupations. The great bulk of the pupils attendi 
prey ‘schools under the National Board will have to earn their bread by the work o! 


















‘their hands: it is therefore importent that they should be trained from the beginning to 
use their hands with dattaaity and intelligence + 

‘9 I.—Next, we have the practical experience of those schools in England, Scotland, and Reawn 

on the continent of Europe in which such a system as we recommend has been already ****"% 

introduced and tested. ‘The evidence we have received on this peas is absolutely unanimous 

d -we think, entirely conclusive. We have been told over and over again that the 

introduction of manuel and practical training has contributed greatly to stimulate the 

gence of tho pupils, to increase their interest in school work, and to make school life 

brighter and more pleasant. As a consequence the school attendance is by ln 

childien remain at echool to a more advanved age, and much time is gained for the 


‘purpose of education. 
cational ‘Training in Primary Schools. especially for those who bave devote their 
ne bree et i ie Eom eg fling “y Polen aa) 

School Board, vol. ATs Mes Gaorae 
Sir oe and Guilds of London » ys 

Tic omarion othe: onion Sobol Board vol i. pr a0ioaa "Mg 
I to, |. il, pp. Mr. 
Organon of Matte Barrow in Porooss:Gohool Board, vol. iy pp 10W-GA; Mrs paola Graven, “W 

atary to the Technical Exucation Associat fur, ieajood, voli p 0692; Mir S. MC.” Murvay, Head 

ne ech Edvaturghy vol iY, 1p, 22200-2087 Mr, J. @ ‘err, Houd Master, Allan Glen's School 
40. \ , x > i 
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the li side of 
ashe ere ite st 
‘been observed. In some enses we wer 
1 aligns a lea 
~ .ed intelligence. of the n 
it i tions, many of the most, useful 
cot organised play, an partly ty their increased interest in their worl 
Wer gard it also asa very ‘caut testimony to the value of manuul t g 
vor it has been once introduced, it has, with ly an exception, b en coutinus 
aeated, ‘here has been practically no disposition to g+ baox ty the old system, 
made RY cducation almost exclusively libesty in its anes 3 pag eich 
‘extending over some years, there is a geueral consensus of managers o' ; 
: and fen that the value of primary education has ben greatly eahauood hy the change.) 
neote 11 L.—LLastly, there is a cousideraton of a practical character, which seems to us 
h deserving of uo little weight. A stroug desire exists throughout this eyantry, and. 
wing stronger every day, for the introduction of a general system of ‘Lechniout Badu 
fis thought that a good system of ‘echnical Education would ovntribute y 
the development of arts and industries in Irelaud; and in this opinion we now 
Sut the prosent system vf primary education is so one-sided iv its onaracter that rt leaves 
upils quite unprepwred for ‘I'échnical Education. ‘The clever boys trained in the National, 
Bakole if they are disposed to seek for a higher education, may pass with adyautage into 
Intermediate Schools cf the kind now general in Iceland ; but they are not fit to enter a 
Pechnical Schovl, even if they had sneu a school at their doors. Now it sewms to us 
the changes we recommend would go far ty remedy this dofect. The system of Nati 
‘ion, modified as we propose, woud give an all-round training to the faculties of the 
children, avd would thus lay a solid foundation for any system of higher eduoation—- 
literary, scientific, or teclmical—which might afierwards be found suitable to their talents, 
ape 





1 Tho testimony by which tho etatowonts made in the threo paragraphs of the above veotion are permentos 
tho whole body of tho o havo takon in Eogland and Sootland ; and it oan not bs adequately ‘represented ly. | 
inolated citations, Nevo think it may be woll to subjoin bere 'a fow 1oferenous to particular parsnges of tho. 
‘ovidenco which may be taken ax typical examplos of what. we bave every whero heard, 3 

1) TXOHMABKD INTHLLIONSCR OF TUX TOViLA.- Afr George A. Rebiason, Hoad Mastor, Board Bohol,” Bi in 
tol tL pp Si87, 3107; Hon K. Lyulph Stanley, More of the London Sebool hourd, wat, po, AMOI: Ales Zt Digglas! | 

Chairman of yhe Landon Sehool Board wo i. 47825 Ren. C.D. Du Vort, "HM. Chiof Inspector at 
ol: 2A pp, ANB Afr C. A Byckmasir, Senior Tospantor of Schools unter tho Selence ind Art 
‘vol. ii, p: 5680; Mr, Alfred Pereivat of 4 Holand; vol. pp, Sitd—t; Sir Jeska 
Taverpos Fecbdal Beara eck pr TOO rs Devons Wetaas Nios law Publio Sobol, “Cancale, soe ine 
31 Schoo | ol diy p. ‘rome Waitace, ublic 
H1b37-8; Mr. Robert Calder, H. bi. Tuapretor of Schools in Seoiland, vol ie, pp. 20880-0000 No 
ys Rteonigs ANTERIST IN SONOOL WULK, IMPROVED ENDANCE, AND LONGER TIME AT SCHOOL —Mr. George 
A Robrnson, Head M Board School, Birmingbarn, vol. ri, 1 S48; Sir Philip Magnus, City aud ‘London 
oaitate, voli, p. 4170 ; Hon, &. Lyulph Stanley, Member of the Loudon School Board, vol. diy pp. 4464 7. OR 
Piasle, Chairman of the London School Board, vol. ii, pp. 4577—82 ; Mr Oulton, Vi of 
the Liverpool School Dour, vot. th pp 624, 70008 ; Str: heard M. Hane, Clo:k to, the Liverpwol School 
; i. A. TT. Bott, Senior Inspector of Schools to the Lit ‘School Board, 
| Dre JM. 1La,, furwarly Mombor of the Loudon School Hoard, vol fp SEES ar 
Birmingham, vol. ii, 
Ns ; 


00; Sir Pultp ognus City snd Guilds of London teaeiate, nol. t'y Gl72 ei 
700 5 Sir Philip Magnus, City and Guilds of London Lnstitate, vol ii, p. 172 ; Hon. 4. Liyulph Stanley 
the London Sehoot Boards vol, ii, p. 4471 5 Mr William Oulton, Vice-Oh F, of the Li a8 
7050-88 ; Mr. Bdieard M, Haver, Clerk to the Liverpool sehool Board, vol. 
‘of Manual Instruction, Laverpoo! School Hoard, vol. ii, pp. 
Edinburgh School Board, vol, iv, pp. 21882—-5, 219018 ; Mr, A. A. Seougat, HL. M. tor of 
Wl. iy, pp. 22673- 7 ; Mr. G. W. Alexander, Ulork to tho Glasgow School Board, vol. iv, pp. 22210—22, 
(a THALNING ONUK INTKODUCED Was POUND USKFOL, TOOK ROOT AND’ DEVKLOPED, AND BRCASU 
We Diroctor of Manual Training to Birmingaam ‘School Board, vol ii, p. 3109 Ar, John. 
Master, Board School, Birmingham, vol. fi, pp. |, 3725 ~38 ; Sir Philip Magaus, City and Guilds of 
Yok pe AUT ons B. Lyniph Sante, ember ofthe London Bhool Board, vol ip. 480 5 Mr. 
vol ; » De x 


F Cooke, Hon. Soare 
ii Digs ae a 
|, vol. 3 a 
SLR ahaa ea poms rian Ait he Men 
h 3 Mr, A.B . tor 
A Tord Prova Dundee, vol. i¥, pp. 237437, = .' sob, Bp TE 
IASHNAL EVIDENCE INCHUUING TWO OR MOK OY THR AVOVE HKADS.—Sir Joshua Fitch, 
Low) of Trait “oll in England, vol, it. pp. 6493-08, 634346 ; Afr, Barter, 
Toslraotn ta the Lolon Beboo! Board nl it pp, 483077 ‘Avther Hasan Sintra 
{issn 8 Oe! Macray ead ‘Master, ‘Soveanes Public Sebel, Hata 
2220470 :'Sir Joka Cuthbertam, Chniranan of the Glaxgow School, Board, vor” te 
|. Kerr, Hoad Muster, Alian Glen's Sobvol, Glasgow, vol. 4 soe ay 
1 ehool, Duda, val iy, pp. 23003270. plea) .2 cies 
ton Hany ritnomon in tho cours of Unie evidence have incidentally polled out_the 
in ‘schools af a basis for Toohai " pie 
“Baca bia any val i pp STG 8; Med ie Dante 
Mr, Seomeh Barter Or 
, rani "Callage, liv, pe this Ron Pe tetin teae ‘Secretary, “Galway 
2 $3. alr. Jamies Perry, Country Survoyor of Galway, ‘ol. jv, PP ITN 90Ly Ae 
‘Schoo! Board, iv. pp 2188 5 Sur Jobn Cuthbert, ‘Chairman of the 
abil wel ie ees sas eee hve is, paggarlt edd; 
By ordor of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, e 
: si ‘ EF. OKE. 


B.A, SLAG! 
Offg. Seoy. to the Govt 
ty. 








- Wrrrreference to the reviews and representations 
_in sonnection with the revised scheme for vernacular education which was 
- submitt Keds Committee appointed by Government in Agricultural 

t dated the 12th August 1898, to the address of the Officiating 
t blie Instraction, I haye the honour to state, for the information 
1 , that the former Committee was reconstituted to consider the 
s criticisms which had been collected and received both by Government 
and by the office of the Director of Public Instruction. 
_ 2. I have to state that there have been altogether fifteen meetings held 
since the 3rd of January 1900. These meetings were held weekly, each usually 
about between two and three-hours, 
- 8. Practically each of the members constituting the Committee was 














present at allthe meetings. 

4. Lhave, therefore, to point out that the second report, which is herewith 
_ submitted, has involved alarge amount of labour and a good deal of eare and 
thought, and that this has been the cause of the delay in the submission of this 
second report. 


1 FURTHER REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO REVISE THE 
' SUBJECTS AND TEXT-BOOKS USED IN VERNACULAR EDUCATION ~ 
IN BENGAL. 


~ ‘Wirn reference tothe reviews and representations that have been made in connection 
J with the scheme submitted by the Committee with their report, dated the 6th April 1899, 
which was published in the Cubutia Gazette of the Sth July 1899, the Committee have the 
honour to submit a further report giving the results of their deliberations. 
2. ‘The representations from the public bodies that were considered by the Committee 
as A from the British Indian Association and the 
‘Peeperentaticns ay "Bangi jahitya Parishad, one from the Chairman of the 
District Board of the 24-Parganas, ey. one from the Burdwan ‘Teachers’ Committee 
Ms 8, The pemepenes criticisms that were considered 
Piemepapes octiciace: appeared in the following journals:— 
(1) Tho Bengalee of the 16th and 23rd September 1899. 
(2) Ampitabazar Potrika of the 14th and 26th August and the 7th September 1899. 
(8) The Indian Nation of 18th and 26th September and of the 2nd and 9th Ootober 1899. 
(6) Tho Zadian Daily Nows of the 26h September 1899. 
(6) Tho Statesman of the 29th September and of Ist October 1899, 
 @) The Reis and Raiyat of the 30th September 1899. 
(1) The Hindu Patriot of tho 6th, 7th and 12th September 1899. 
(8) The Indian Mirror of 7th July, 20th August, 7th, 16h, 46th September and 26th Gctober 
1899, 


































(9) Nabyabhérat for Kirti . 


| © (10) Dacea Prokas (several articles). 
z (Il) Dainik Chandrika (ditto). 
Ya) Sanjitani (ditto =) 
‘ (08) Sikehak Surkid (ditto). 
(14) Saraswat Patra (ditto). 
(15) Darea Gazette C te) 
(16) Hitabadi (ditto). 
(QD Education Gazette (ditto). 
(18) Hataishi (ditto). 
(19) Bangabasi (dito). 
(20) Charu Mihir (ditto) 
| QL) Som Prakash. aes 
int Medini Bandhad i 
(24) Bankura Darpan. ‘ 
: other popular representations, the most iny it was one, dated the 3rd Septem~ 
ee cree lneaticn oaameatpeseietiie ioomne fects * 
representations, «inhabitants of and another, dated the 29th 


rj signed by Babu Narendra; Nath Sen ps, Presidont of a public mooting held in, 


» . ae 












Committeo ‘likewise considered objections and suggestions from certa 
duals, both Earopean and native, having exp 
educational matters, whose mames are too 











mention in this report, 
“6. They also considered a letter, dated a the Lith an tid sada pes 
Green and Com) ublishers, offering 
5h ai seeding the publfeation of text-books. 


* 7. The Committee also gave very careful consideration to the recent changes introduced 





















in the Central Provinces’ curriculum for a 
Obanges in tho Central Provinces 44 which the Kindergarten system has been al 
the rural pri schools. - 
8. It should be mentioned at the outsot that the criticisms, on the whole, are pea 
: ‘any means unfavourable, In some instances tho jor i 
Geptal natate of the eriticiane, criticising the scheme subsequently repudiated their own 
criticisms and supported the proposals of the Committos, and in others an unfavourable — 
review winds up with reoommeudations substantially corresponding with the scheme origi- 
wi nally submitted by the Committee. Some of the unfavourable criticisms were, oN 
& sufficiently vonvincing to lead the Committee to make certain changes in their 
l sohome. ‘Genorally speaking, the unfavourable reviews are based on a misconception | 
‘ proposals. Lt was distinct] 7 laid down, for instance, in the, ge originally submi 
that Arithmotio was to be taught as at present, and that both Kuropean and native systems 
wore to be included. Much of tho criticism fs, however, based on the supposition the 
Committeo had recommended the abolition of zmindari and mahajani accounts. 
9. Anothor mistaken conception on which some of the criticisms are based is that © 
the proposed scheme is meant to give sciontific and technical 
jppgeal hatin 006 tone fea: education of a character suited to the agricultural classes 
‘only. All that is intended by the Committee is to give into the hands of pupils losson-— 
books on subjects with which they have to do every day of their lives. insiead of on 
matters altogother foreign to their experience, and thus to help in oultivating their ; 
of observation and making their education moro real than it is gt presont. Under the 
‘ed scheme there will Bo reading books in prose and poetry, as under tho existing 
te fem, and jt is not intended that the lessons given in the Scienco Primers or Renders 
‘bo either scientific or technical in character, to explain which teachers with scientific | 
or technical training will be needed. Agrionltural lessons again are not prescribed for town- 
schools, nor Ph ‘and Chemistry lessons for country-schools, so that teachers should have 
no difficulty in giving object-lessons on the few subjects under each scientific head taught 
either inside or outside the school-house. The Committee consider that the books i 
shoul , While teaching langunge, at teaching facts instead of fables, and facts oEthe kind 
in which children take the most interest. 
fy 10, A third objection is tl oe the y nontention ee toe Tabet scheme aims at 
chin, many subj dices A and B't 
t Beh elshiotste ‘and nick adtogetbor new. report show that the eabiscts intended to be wen 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetio, as before, together with Drill aud Drawing. . Appendix 
A shat ate Sea eee antes ber eee Senet co the rising courses, and it will be { 
seen that the burden on students n sensi! uoed, chiefly as regards ii 
of book-work. 4 si s the qeansiy || 
11. This reduction of the quantity ts bookyors baie sd many of tho crities to 
2 assume that the scheme of the Committee will di j 
ab : Pee Dees Aaa growth of vernacular literature ; they insist again and «, a 
on the importance of literature, on the value of it in helping the de velapinent ok tos emi ’ 
and the neglect of it in the proposed schome. Middle vernacular and upper primary scholars 
will continue to have a literature-book, so that opponents of the scheme can only complain of 
the absonoe of literature primers for the lower primary students. ‘Iho so-called li f 
‘books now studied by lower primary scholars do not ‘consist of pootry, drama, essay or 
any other kind of composition which, strictly speaking, can bo as literature, 4 
they teach is language, a few homely words arranged in easy ‘constructions, and, if 3 
teach anything else, they teach facts. This purpose will te taaw equally well ite , 
proposed Science Readers, and the facts taught will be of a more useful kind. It has “been 
said that tie neglect of literature in the scheme will affect the prospects of Bengali literature, 
Buta literature cannot be called into existence by the prospect of books being selected for the 
examinations, and Bengali literary works of the highest merit cannot be hte 





























































'o primary 

text-books for. the pri : shest merit ; 

nee “ai cyan jae ERY or even for tho middle examinations, simply because the ‘boys’ 
‘The Vommittee maintain that no sound scheme of vernacular education in its el 


. steges can bo framed with the main view of developing lit Ak, 
Meme ania nlioh dente tetdtiice the tarclcan Boe ee hie they bel 
ip the in fa Be eae will indirectly lead 


wth of a healthy literature, Tho interes G 
tage lepend on the quantity of text-books produced for suhocl a Thre fan 
: sqheme of the Committee, if approved hy Government, will, by reducing the roan 
bulk of text-books, affect adversely a large number of persons now i oti thew 
‘tion, but the Committee believe that this chan; © will be entirely to the advantage: i ti 
and.the’r | At cannot be an objection from the pupils’, or parents’, g 





Literature Rook has been preseribed for the primary course, ‘ 
OT Ra te for the upper primary tu middle vernacular standards has 


) The amount of History and Geography to be taught in the upper primary and 
“middle vernacular rant bor been increased, and separate books for 
Geography and History recommended. 
Bamboo-work ‘and basket-weaving have been omitted from the Mannal Training 
course, and Manual Training has been made optional. ‘I'o en the 
teaching of this subject, the grants tv schools may be so regulated throngh 
Distriot Boards that they may be induced to give Manual Training (which 
is evidently an unpopular subject at present) a fair recognition, though 
marks obtained in it need not count towards scholarships. Owing to difficulties 
connected with the teaching of needlework, girls reading in mixed schools 
along with boys have been given the option of taking up manual training 


A instead. 
5, The 















extension of the Writing eourse up to the last (ie., the sixth) standard in the 
revised scheme has enabled the Uommittee to prescribe the writing of more 
ae vernacular documents, etc., than was originally contemplated. 

- 18. An objection was raised ae the Sorgen) as ori ually Piet by crs Committee, 

! might result in considerable damage being done to verna- 
te oeuragen of “Hnglish into middle cular education by accentuating the already existing tendency 
‘ on the part of parents to send their children to high schools 
or other English schools at the very commencement of their school-life. It was pointed 
ont that the Muktearship examination and the entrance to the Medical and Survey 
schools being now barred against boys educated on the vernacular basis only, middle verna- 
oular and schools were fast losing ground. 

The ittee consider that the following steps should be taken to check this tendency 
and to give that prominence to vernacular education that it ought to obtain in the early 
training of the native youth of this country :— 

| first.—The lower classes of high schools should be assimilated to the corresponding 
" olasses of middle schools, thus giving the former a vernacular basis. English 
» should be taught in the lower classes of all secondary schools as a second 
language, and not used as a medium of instruction as at presout. The books 
used in the lower classes of the middle and high schools would then in all 

oases bein the vernacular, except those used for the teaching of Bnglish, 
Second.—The Middle Scholarship examination should be thrown ones to high schools 
and other English schools to which a proportion of the existing middle 
eeesecciae scholarships might be allotted or for which new scholarships might 
founded. 

Tisrd.—English should be introduced as an optional subject into middle schools from 

iy Standard IV upwards, 
. Fourth.—Marks in English should count towards scholarships. 


“14, The Committee recommend that a oortaen sasicity, should be allowed at a arias 
u manner of teaching the proposed course, © syllabus has, 
Asia ee no doubt, somewhat ri; ily fixed the subjects in great detail, 
‘ut, if any schools did not want to compete for scholarships, they might be allowed to teach as 
much of tue subjects as they chose and as well as they could. Pupils appearing for 
° examinations must take up allthe compulsory subjects Inspecting officers 
should be instracted d mentally to allow acertain amount of latitude in the teaching of 
the different standards by the pandits and gurus and in the examinations for rewards. 

i5. In the following points, the Committeo regrot they 

/Amondmenta that could not be scoept 44 not gee their way to altering their original scheme :— 
1) Kindergarten principles cannot be abandoned. The Kinder mn system is 
a () ca ah “ jised as the best for infant education, as teaching by 
objeot-lessons is only an extension of the same system, the whole sobemo of 
education recommended for the vernacular schools is really based upon it. It 
is not intended, however, that Froebel’s system, which is suitable for Buropean 
children and European environments, should be adopted in its entirety in 
the teaching of Bengali children, The Kindergarten principles only are 
to be recognised, and suth objects chosen for illustration of lessons as can ba 
easily procured without expenditure or at a nominal cost. The _writerp of 
_ the 'l'cachers’ Manuals should bear this in mind in giving directions us to 

_ the exact methods to be adopted for Bengal schools. : say 

jntroduction of the proposed system experimentally in certain localities or 
~ n certain schools only does not comménd itself to the members of tne Com- 
‘mittee for theso reasons :—(a) It would be against the interest of iydividual, 
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who might wish to got transferred from one locality 
parte during the scped voutal period. (J) The Committee 
highly probable that Iocal influences might be bi might to bear to 
trial a failure on ecoount of the many interests involved in 

esent system. (¢) ‘he Committee recommend the new system 
Tatlest coufidence that it is better than the existing one and that even, 
the present steff of teachers it is better to work on a good system than on | 
. rat has proved itself senor i aan oie foe 
(3) Some of the reviewers wish moral and religious ing Te00| i 
d fully in the proposed course. The Committes have already advised that 
the poetical and historical Jessons thould be framed from a moral point 0! 
view, and recommended the introduction of drill and discipline as an i 
part of children’s education. Beyond thie they feel that the int 
cf any moral training which would not be objected to on religious or o| 
grounds by one section of people or another is attend with 
insuperable dithoulties, But they suggest that managers of schools 
do something in this matter by allowing persons of influence and 
standing, who might be willing fo undertake such duties, to visit the schools 
occasionally and give moral advice to pupils. ‘he Committee further 
observe that parents at home should recognise their duties in this 
nore than they do at present, as lesson-books and schools can do little in this 
direction if good home influences are wanting. 


16, With reference to the preparation of books required under the proposed scheme 
Parceilien PaaiSecke, of education, the Committee consider that one of the two 
si alternative plans suggested by Messrs. Longmans, Green 
and Qo, may be accepted, whieh is, “that all books which might appear of a suitable 
’ character may be authorised for use, absolute free trade being allowed between rival series, 
und publishers, so that the best books would be those which would get the larger sale. 
‘The Committee approve of this Pringiple, as regards ordinary text-books, and they are of 
opinion that all suitable books might be authorised for uso annually as at present. They\ 
consider, however, that an exception must be made in the case of tho Science Primers \ 
‘Teachers’ Manuals. It is of the utmost importance for the successful starting of the 
that the most competent writers should be sealnoed to vome forward ‘atonce to prepare the | 
books, and as an inducement for them to do so, protection for three or five years should 
ordinarily bo granted, « 
. 17. With regard to the manner of training of pandits aud gurus in the new 
i ‘Training of pandite, the Committee fee] that that subject is beyond the scope 
-" their deliberations. The system of teaching yadopted 
training schools will no doubt be altered as soon as the proposed scheme is sanctioned 
orseiment sim ou in two yoart, Snip ws teachers trained under the new system will 
available, TO} © inspectin, a system of instruction of gurus pandits 
no doubt be tegaulied doperineatally: ana. 
* 18. The revised syllabus (Appendix E) with 
‘Rovised syllabus, i "i a ) other, 
Appendices submitted herewi sniboa all the 
; ‘stented in this repert. ay z cure 
; 19, In concluding this further report, the Committee strongly recommend for favours. 
F Recommendation for increased grant, pepieenrep om of Ruerncen, a substantial increase 
re prima lucation. i opinion 
the Committee that the system of education they ins recommended is uh ee 
than the existing system, as some of their critics maintain, ‘The recommendation here 
is of a general character, an increased grant being needed for education to be more effective, iW 
whether the existing or any other system is followed. ‘The remuneration that pandits and . 
gurus at present receive for the work they do is so small that it cannot possibly attract men) 
of superior intelligence and worth, The comparisons instituted in somo of the publie 
representations between the small proportion of revenue spent on pri 
in Bengal and that spent in other provinces of India and in Buropean couniri 
irrelevant to the present subject, seem to the Committee to be entitled to consideration, 
ALEXANDER PEDLER 
E,B. HAVELL on. ine ve 
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en 274 pages. 


1 i 
m mar (240 ). 
2. (a) History ise" Bengal 
100 
quarters (60 ). 
{e) Geography Bengal 
(26 pages). 
3. European Arithmetic and 
Native Arithmetic (100 


08). 
4 Euclid, Book I, 26-proposi- 


Gppeses) f 


i ). 
(6) Ghogehy of the fons | 2. 










space(on {'E 
" (Giese ~ 605 


ernacular language— 
(a) Two text-books (163 


@) P peooulie (200 pages), 
(c) Composition (160 ,, 





knowledge of Hensal 
and-India (180 pages). 
6. adwald Hook, 3. Gnelaain 
* "~ Mensuration (86 pages), 








1 Science Frimers, s 
tithe 
fssderdeg ft ee 
Kending. pee 
Arithmetic, European «and 


native, Mental Arithmetic 
(100 pages). . 





3, 

* 

6. Obj ct-lessons on the sky and 
ur subjects in 
‘Science (10 pages). 

Manual work (optional), 


Total course of | 
reading... 179 pages, 


Urrse Priwany Examination. 


1. A literature book inciuding— 
(a) Prove (40 pages). 
(2) Poetry (20 pages). 
(c) Grammar (10 pages). 
isiorical Reader (Bengal) 
(60 pages). 

Roader 


Geographical 
(40 pages). 

European and Native Arith. 
metic and Mental Arith- 
metic (100 pager). 


pI 5. Practical Geometry and men- 
tiong, and Mensuration (50 suraticn (40 pages). 
pases). 6 Science Primers, Standards 
5. (a) Elements of Physical 111 and LV (180 pages). 
Science (60 pages) or Agri- | 7, Frechand drawing. 
culture (200 dade 8. Dnll. 
(8) Sanitation for boys (200] 9, Diet loaves on the action 
Biren) Domestic Economy of water in natare and the 
girls (100 pages). subjects in Science (0 


+ ). 
Pages 10. Manual work (optional). 


Total course of bd 
reading —,., 490 pages. 


Mivvie Vensacotan Exanrsatioy, 
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A literature book ineluding— 
en Gores 
ry 3 . 


(c) Graromar composi- 





tien (50 ms). 
2 Arithinotic,- Renpen and 


pines id at present 
Historical Reader (India) 
Reader (chiefly 
ire), including 
eography (60 





pages). 
Euclid, Book I, (89 pages) 
‘or Fraction] Geometry and 
.. Mensuration (60 pages), 





Sciencom $ 6. Scienve Reader, Standards 
(a) Physics (io pages). V and V1 (182 pages). 
& Hygiene (140 ,, ). | 7. Prechand Drawing. 
8 Drill. 
¥. Manual work (optional). 
10, English (optional)(120 pages). 
course Total if ra " 
‘otal ouise ol r 25, 
Gag jus 1,204 pages, | rPamMaian Op is 
cy * 
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| APPENDIX D. — dees hl ae 
& owing of pages of lessons allotted to cack Standard and the prices of the: tookss : 
aN, 1 numbers of pages included within brakets, referring to alternative or optional subjects, have not been coanted in the totals. ag 


¥ s 
‘Toxt-books prescribed are—The Junior Teacher’s Manual (not more than 8 annas), tho Senior Teacher's Manual (not more than 10 annas), the Drill Book (2 annas), 
Book (not more th: anne), Indian Drawing Book, 4 parts (3 sues each), Lower Primary Reader (8 sonas), Upper Primary Science Prisier (4 aunas), Uj 
‘i "9 vital at ante : er (7 aunas), Middle Vernacular Literatnre Book"(6 etsy Mila 


urna fp and Historical and Geographical Readers (3 annas each}, Middle Vernacular Science 


andeGeographical Readers (4 annas each), Euclid, First Book (2 annes), and Arithmetic Book in two parts, the first for Lower Primary Standani, and: the secon 
and Middle Waruacslas Siandands prices 4 and 8 annas, respectively. The Teachers’ Manuals, the Drill Book and the Drawing Books need not be purchased | 


tag taont be supplied to schools. ] * = 
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In-| 2nd year, In-| 3rd year,In-} Standard Standard Standard 
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Drawing Book, Drawing’Book,| No. 2 t , 
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‘ + — the Science Primers. ] 
XIL—Literature Book including 
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| XIV.—English (incl Elements of 
"Shy jar and position). 
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APPENDIX E. 






THE DETAILED SYLLABUS. 


= Norg-~It is of the utmost importance that all objects which are 
; to be ied to illustrate the courses of instruction in vernacular achools 
should be selected from materials or things that are commonly found 
. in overy school, or Which can bo obtained in every village without 
. difficulty and without cost. This rule applies to object which are 
te henaed fee chs teenie of tho senses in the infant classes and for 
object-lessons, etc., an sf, ‘as far as possible to those to be used in 

the teaching of the science of every-day life. 


INFANT CLASS. 

Tue following “Kindergarten” and “ vied eat A 
subjects shall be prescribed for the first stage of instruction 
before the children are allowed to begin to learn their letters 
or to learn to read, eto. :— 


Finst Periov or Inrant Crass—One YEAR's course. 


Age about five years. 


A.—Kindergarten and Object-lessons for training children 
by observation or impressions obtained through the senses— 
1, Through the eye— 
(2) Lessons on form— 
Onrved lines. 
Lines, straight and crooked. 
Ball-shaped bodies. 
(6) Lessons on colour— 
Black and white substances, 
Yellow and red ditto. 
Blue and ditto, 
2, Throngh the hand— \ 
Things, hard and scft. a 
» rough and smooth. 
eS Saye and light. 
» _ brittle and tough, 
8. Through the sense of taste— 
Things, sweet and sour. 
» pungent or hot, sour, salt, and bitter, 
B,—Object-lessons on things of every-day life, such as 
flat board or @ piece of wood, a box, a stool A ane a table 
or schol desk; also very simple object-lessons about plants, 
ing and flowering, indicating the root, the stem, the 
leaves, the flowers, etc., and their simple uses, and showing 
that a plant must be watered for it to continue to live. 
Very simple lessons about the human body— 


figted ks the body—the head, arms, legs, hands and 


‘What the body is made of (bones and flesh), 
O.—Training of hand and eye— 


Drawing of curved, sesight and crooked lines. 
rawing of squares and 0) circles and 
like circles ded by carved! lines, a 


D.—Vory simple lessons as to different kinds of animals— 











4 ag ara a only. 
: ve 2, 4.and $ 
Ditto psd morn leat x) 
. Ditto fly. : 
by e Ditto swim. 
pS Ditto’ walk and fly. > 


Nocessity itsinaetnd 
to) ness. lomestio anit 
Rinigeis btahiiahes tolonsaeradae toes 











E rf hla 9m alowed a lara write the 
Ge ie bn dyn sin hs 
Bete atdes. oromeeie aashcan sltakclying. eto, 
Bxcoxn Periop or Inrant Otass—One Year's course, 

Age about 6 years. 
_ A.—Training through the senses — 
1. Through the eye— 
~ (a) Lessons on form— 
a Extension of lessons given in first period. 
: Also lessons on angles and op triangles of 
various sha} 
goto ge cube and brick-shaped 


o8. 
, (®) Lessons on colour. 
- Extension of lessons given in first period. 
pebic Grey, orange, purple, brown. ; 
~ ‘Through the hand— 

Extension of lessons aes ae first period 
showing various degrees of the proporties 
then tested. 

* 8. Through the same of taste— 
Extension of lessons given in first period. 


4, Through the ear— 
aay: loud and soft. 
distant and near. 
» pleasant and unpleasant. 
Different animals give different sounds, 
ie * ‘ Bounds of pain, sounds of pleasure. 
Shes" Sounds give spoken language. 
ra) 5. Through the organs of smell— 
Pure air has no smell. 
Air which has smell is not pure. 
Sweet or pleasant smells of flowers. 
Carleen. emell of rotting or decaying vego- 


Unpletat smell of rotting or decaying animal 


“Air sith Vad aml i waboaibhy 3 broth, 


ii 6. Lessons on size and measurement— 
1 Length, breadth and thickness. 
Measures of length, both vernacular measures, 
and the yard, foot and inch, 
‘B,—The following object-lessons on common things :— 
1. On a stool or chair. 
2.» aslate and pencil. 
3. ,, a book. 
4, 4, a treo and its fruits. 
<i yy» @ mango and plantain. 














7. 

Lait aot yidlding? Bless ‘whith the lildren can 
» th of the human body in detail 
ert oeetareed in greater 
ogg 


Sila band sind o70 REUADA be agnin trained 
earciuee cf. the Sash Dbartter so thon ithe fk 
rather more advanced, with 




















pupil should be required to make a i 
own dil by the side of it, and compare it and 
it ieee the original object overit. This would 
to train the eye and would fix the form ot the object more 
clearly in the .aemory than simple tracing would = 
‘D.—At this period the children are to begin to learn their 
letters, eto, and to write the letters of the alphabet and to” # 
form short words, Also writing siatikd, karé and gandd. 
E.—Additional arithmetical exercises; notation up to 100; 
multiplication table up to 10 x 10; simple addition, sul tion 
and multiplication. Slates may be used for the simple arith- 
metio. 
¥.—Short pieces of poetry should be committed to memory. 
Some of these should teach morality andthe duties of 
children. ” 
G.—Simplo physical exercises and action son, * 
H.—Kindergarten occupations such as stick-laying, seed- - 
placing, etc. tr 


Tmp Prriop or Ixvanr Unass—Onr year’s course* 
(zquat 70 Sraxparp B or present Primary COURSE). 


Age about 7 years. 2 i 
A.—Training through the sonses— » oi 
1, Through the eye. - y 
(a) nee san hacia ahioula include the notions 3 
of perpendicular, horizontal, oblique, parallel 
a the circle, sphere, cylinder, prisms, pyramid, J 
cone. : ‘ 
(®) Lessons on colour \sbonld deal with dark and 
light colours, with the varying shades of 
such colours as red, blue, green, yellow, etc. 
rag and secondary colours, browns, greys, 


ol 
(c) Lessons on the four cardinal points, 


2. Determination of weights and measures with the use 
of bazar scales and measures. Short weights 


month, wi hour, and mi 
Jieo aivision of sige Sedan ae 
B.—Object lessons— 
8. Farther lessons about plants— 
Seeds to be sown and grown to form plants. 
Object-lessons on plants, such as pumpkin, and 
ga wecaliat, such as brinjal, beans, ete., 






4. Further lessons about the human body— 
The blood, the brain, the skin. 
5. Object-lessons about birds (pi; duck). 
Binnpla lesoana about the-aowe y= : 

6. Object-lessons on vessels— 

An en pot, 

Aetna oF et 

A brass ora brass plate (thala). 
7%. Object-lessons on common metals. 


on screws, 
is on a knife. 
” ona key fora look, 
Double promotion Steen he GD ee 
wejare toe ek often ae a oe Re ES he 





yielding : 

‘The use of varicus bree the ientengess of cloth 
for clothing. © — y 

C.—Drawing (Hand and Eye-training)— 


Drawing on slates, of rather more advanced 


. character than in the two previous stages. 
> Drawing outiines of leaves, etc., from memory must 
be practised. 


D.—Arithmetic and writing — 
Addition, subtraction. and multiplication; notation. 
» up to 10,000 ; shdiyd, derid and ariyd; writing buri, 
pan; chok, kéthd, bighd, ser avd mdén. Writing short 
words, eto., from dictation. wp. 
B.—Verses «n the duties of children should be committed 
nm to memory and recited. The reading of simple printed and 
written language should be commenced, 
: F.—Sobool prill. 
G.—Needlework (for girls only).—Hemming. 
H.—Kindergarten occupations such ns stick-laying, eeed- 
work, eto. 


Srannarp I —Ong year’s course (corREsronDINe To THE 
“A” Crass or a Lower Primary Scuoor). 
Age atout 8 years. 

Class subjects.—Reading, Writing, Arithmetio, Object- 
lessons and a Primer, with Drawing ear and Eye-train- 
ing), Manual work, Needlwork for girls and School Drill. 

, Writing.—To write from dictation ; to write more complex 
words and sentences, and an ordinary letter to a senior 
relative. 

Arithmetic-—First four simple rules, including mental 
operations; country tables of money, weights, measure and 

¥ land measure; mankasd, serkasd, sondkasd, masmahind. 

Object-lessons (5 pages)— 

Tux 8xy. 

Sunrise, noon, sunset-—The children are to note wiih re- 
ference to the school-house or village the object over which 
the sunrises or sets from month to month; and to note also 
= sun’s position at noon, and its varying height above the 


orizon, 

Shadow.—The pupils are to notice by aid of an upright 
stick on a/flat piece of ground the varying length of the 
shadow month by month. 

Moon.—Note its changes. The pupils: should draw the 
ehape of illuminated portion week by week. 

Day and mght.—Varying length of day and night at 
different seasons to be noted, and connected with the vary- 
ing position of the sun as determined at rising and stting 

| and at noon. 

‘The Primer for,the class will contain— 

A.—Botany (5 pages)— 

" 1. A broad sketch of the plant in referenco to its three principal 
.—the root, the stem, and the leaf. 

2. Talk about a seedling. 

8. Distinction between root and stem.—Observe tho germination 
of seod. One part grows upwards—the stem, and the other down- 
warde—the root. If a growing plant be placed in an inverted position 
for some time, observe that the stem will bend and grow upwards and 

* the rcot in the contrary direction. (A germinating pea placed 
a) apside down will show this.) 
: B.—Natural History (10 pages) — Habits and general dea- 
; cription of the following domestic animals with anecdotes: 
the cow, the cat and the dog, incidentally illustrating what 
‘is meant by herbivorous and carnivorous animals, their 
amg offensive ton defensive weapons. 
f O.— Agriculture (10 pages) for Country schools for boys 
F J tive with Physics and Chemistry. 


variety desirable as a protection against 






“y 
sugar, salt, milk, fibres, straw, bamboos, timber, 


‘a ‘ 


re /—specimens of cereals, pulses, oil- - 








D.—Bhyie (6 pes) for tun shone, for boys only— 
‘The following lesson is to be in the form of conversa~ 


tion:— 
Solid aubstances and some of their Propertio Tako ‘a solid, and 
‘pe. 






show that it has s definite shaj shape eannot be ensily 
altered, 
Some solids may be converted into liquids by heating, ¢.g.. wax. . 


Porous bodies.—Take a piece of charcoal and_show the pores. 
Exomine also a piece of unglized pottery. Water percolates 
through the pores. Examine blotting paper. 

Liquids and some of their properties.—As example take water. 
Tt has no shape of its own ; it takes the shape of the vessel in which 
it ispoured. It breaks ito drops. It flows down. Filla bottle full 
of water. ‘Try to cork it. The water is difficult to oompross. 

Solids are converted into liquids by heating ; liquids are converted 
into solids by cooling. Observe how cocoanut bil Decomes ‘solidified 
in Winter. 

E.—Chemistry (4 pages) for town schools, for boys only.— 


Lesson on solubility :— 

Take « pinch of common salt, sugar, and finely~ chalk 
respectively in a tumbler and add ame volume of water to each 
and stir with a rod. Observe the appearaace of the liquids; the 
water with the salt and sugaris perfectly clear; thut containing the 
chalk is milky. Now pass the liquids through filter papers. Observe 
that the milkiness in the last has now disappeared. ite them one 
by one. ‘The water containing the salt a brackish taste, that 
which was poured over the sugar has a sweetish state, whilst that 
which was treated with clfulk has no faste whatever. Evaporate the 
liquids iu succession in earthenware or enamelled cups. The water 
evaporates off slowly, and nt last, we have residue of salt and sugar ; 
but = water Which was similarly treated with chalk leaves nothing 





F.—Hygiene (8 pages), for boys only— 

Food.—Its novessity, Evils of under-feeding and over-feeding 
Ordinary articles of food, including meat, eggs, milk, fruits. { 

Drink.—Pure water how obtained. Causes of impurities in 
water. 

Et ass se fog te 

RE, coe eaten OL 

Sunlight. —It necessity in dwelling-houses. 1 


F (a).—Domestic economy (8 pages), for girls only— 
Bathing.— Anointing the body betore bat . Bathingas « means 
of eonsigg ths dye” Bathing of hte cildtea, ie 
Dress.—Dress capable of improvement. Clothes to be washed 
and kept clean. Children’s clothes to be changed frequently. 
The kitchen.—Should be kept clean, Removal of refuse, Serab 
bing the floor and cleaning walls and tho ceiling. Admission of light ' 
air into the kitchen, 
F Hepes Laan end Eye-training. —Half the first part 
‘of the four parts) o} Indian Drawing Books prepared 
in the School of Art. 


A set of Indian drawing copies has recently been supplied 
drawing book in four ee Saved ty crdar of the Palma f ot 
India. With some additional examples and a carefully-) set 
of pre aaeas for lesshirn ore first pe roa be suit for use 
in lower primary schools. ‘Tho exam} have to be enlarged, 
mounted on pastoboard, and varnished. These saieoet examples x 
would bo hung in front of the class, and copied by the students: on ! 
‘their slates, so that one set would be sufficient for each school. The 
only expense would be the cost of one book for the teacher and one 
set of examples for each school. Tho examples would be of so simple 
‘a character that any intelligent teacher by the help of the 
instructions would be able to direct the class in the correct method of 





5 lesigns. 
—Paper-folding, paper-modelling, such a8 caps, boats, and. 





petra A Steet” ving kites, lowers, yarlands, 
Pages ofthe Reader to contain directions about Manual 
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( ies Depeeewesig-orenraing. 


teaching ie children, 


pages at the end of 
School drill, 
Sraxparp IT (conngsPonDING To PRESENT Lowgr 


Primer.) 


Priwany Sraxpsnv). 


Age about 9 years, 


Class subjects.—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Object- 
lessons and a Primer, with Drawing (Hand and Hye-train- 
ing), Manual work, Needlework for girls, and School Drill. 

‘riting,—Revision of subjects of Standard I ; writing out 
forms of pottahs, kabulyats, rent-receipts. 

Arithmetic.— Revision of subjects of Standard I and com- 
pound’ rules; accounts of bazar purchases, caloulation of 
prices, including mental operatious; bighdkdli, kithéka, 
jamabandi. 


Object leesona (5 pages)— 


Tue Ar, 


Winds.—The pupils ehould record the varying directions 
of the winds from season to season, or day to day, also 
vote that some winds are warm, some cold, that some 
bring rain and some dry weather. 

dir —Oontains moisture or water vapour shown by 
two classes of facts—(a) clothes left out in open air at night 
become damp and wet, salt becomes damp and wet di 
rainy season, i,¢., vapour from air is turned into water, an 
(4) pools of water and tanks dry up in wind and sun, wet 
cloth becomes dry when hung in wind and sun, é., the 
water in them turns into vapour. Human breath contains 
vapour, and this turns to water when a cold slate is breathed 
upon, or on a cold mornings breath becomes visible owing 
to water being formed from‘the vapour in it. 

Surface of lands—The meaning of the terms i 
valleys, hills, etc., must: be explai and the teacher should 
make models in clay, sands, etc., to illustrate the meaning 
of such terms, 

‘The Reader for this class will contain— 


A.—Botany (5 pages)— 
Rovt of a plant.—Function of the root (1) to hold the 
plant ; (2) to supply food. Examine different kinds of roots. 
Distinguish between the main roots and rootlets— 
Fibrous roots—grass, 


Fleshy roots—radish, beet. 
Adventitious roots—banyan. 


B.—Natural History (10 pages)— 


General description of the members of the cat family 
with anecdotes. 

Lecire ra fe aan tect a fype—esieenal configur- 
ation—round —arrangement and disposition of the 
hair—habits. 

xamination of the paw; (a) under surface ; the fleshy 
pad—the retractile claws—when excited the claws are drawn 
out of the protecting sheath and the hair stands on end— 


mode of seizing a 
~The pupi SP the cat's eye: almost a vertical line in 


towards the 
(Be dpritues (8 saya; aleracin wilh Phgvin ond 
“es B% ‘ive 
if for Sor boys only— 







D.—Physics—(5 prges), for boys only— fat i: 
Gores and some of their proprrlies.—Blow into water” 
throngh = tube; you see something Mis a Blow 
against your hand ; you feel a current of air. cannot 
- » be kept in an open-mouthed vessel. Gases are easily com- 
pressible. : ‘ 
‘Resumé of the general properties of matter (ice, water and 
‘ steam). 
Divisibility of matter. 
Gravity. 
B.—Chemistry (4 pages), for boys only.—Further lessons 
about solubility. 


Take some lime in a bottle, fill half the bottle with water, cork it 
tightly, and violently agitate the contents. Allow to settle over Dij ht. 
‘Next day carefully decant off the clear liquid ; note the alkaline 
nature of water: divide it into two portions ; blow into one by pe 
, means of a tube or bamboo or some kind of reed. Observe how the 

water turns milky; the lime which was in solution has pow been 

rendered. insoluble and thus precipitated Pass the milky water 

through a filter. Lhe water is now colourless and devoid taste. 

(Cf. Lessons on the Chemistry of a‘ andle.) 
‘ent similarly powdered alum, sulphate of copper. charcoal, sand, 
e ote, and find out which of the above are solable and which insoluble 
. in water, 





F.—Hygiene (8 pages), for boys only= 


Cleantinese and dres.—Bathing: its necossity. How to  keop 
clean, How to keep the house clean. Uses of dress, Different 
articles used for weaving cloths, 

Exercise and rest, meluding change of aire 

Epidemics.— How to chock their spread. 


F (a).—Domeatic Economy (8 pages), for girls— 


Cooking.—Cleanliness to be observed, Cleaning of utensils 
Supply of good water for cooking food. Articles to be properly 
prepared and washed before cooking, Food to be prepared and kept 
covered ns far as possible, Rice tobe cooked last and eaten before 
it gots cold, Variety in food. —"', 

-room.—Day sleep to be avoided. Regular hours of sleep. 
Overcrowding in rooms injurious, Use of mosquito curtains. Ven- 
tilation of rooms. Bedding of infants to be changed when soiled. 
Bed-clothes und pillows to be aired, and sunned and wa-hed. 





G.—Drawing (Hand and Eye-training).—Second half of 
first part of the >chool cf Art Drawing Book * 

A.—Manuat Training (optional, exeopt nm mized schools where 
girls may have to tuke up this subject in place of nocdlework) 
(for loys only).—More difficult exercises in leaf manipulation 
and paper-catting. 

_ One page of directions regarding Manual Training is to be included «!* 
in the Science Primer, b» 


ime girls. —Running and felling Pe 
I—Verses teaching morality and duties of children 


3 pases) 
-—Sohoot Drill, 


Sranpanv IIT (connesroxmxe ro Lower Cass oy 
Urrer Primary ScuooL)—One year’s course, 


* Age about 10 years. 

i Class subjects. —Readin, Writing, i ithmetic ; Litera- 
Fi ture Book ; Historical and Geographal Raton =} ey Scien 
Tair - ee Baad and Eye-training) ; Prnctioal 
Nye etry (INSTEAD 2 k; 

Be work for girls and School Dri, »* Manuel work; Noni. 
Ef >Re crue Drawing Hooks are how in course of revision, and dra R 


a Jeaves, plants i 
E Maton} and botany are Cay auirating | the lwo in agriculture, natural 













t rulers exceed 70 pages. 


8 personal account with « village mudi or mahdjan. 
Object-lessons (10 pages) — 


Waren. 


Mist and fog—Are produced in the sir and over tanks, 
ete., because the vapour, when cooled, changes into little 
drops of water. 

Nouds—Are formed in the same way, but in the upper 
atmosphere. 
in—Comes from these clouds, or from the vapour which 
has been cooled into drops of water. 

Dew—Is water formed from vapour on or near the sur- 
face of the ground. The pupils should note when dew is 
formed, i.e, whether during cloudy or cloudless weather, 
ete., the difference in the amount of dew in different seasons 
of the year, and on what objects the dew lies thickest. 

Hailstones—Are rain-drops made solid by cold, and they 
fall usually during thunder-storms. Iailstones should be 
collected avd examined, and allowed to melt in a glass, so 
that the water-can be seen and tested. 

Thunder and lightning—Also usually occur during storms 
of rain, hail, eto. 

The Science Primer will contain— 

A.—Botany (8 pages) Stems and their functions — 

Stems of plants.—The stem grows upward, so that the plant 
may get as much light aa it can. Green plants cannot grow 

ithout light. Observe the discolouration and 
condition of grass growing when shaded from light. 

Different kinds of stems — 

a.—Woody stems. 

6.—Olimbling stems. Observe the twining tendrils by which the 
plants obtain support, ¢.g., cucurbita. 

e.—Sueculent stems. 

d.—Underground stems, ¢.g., potatoe turmeric, ginger, ete. 

B.—Natural History (10 pages)— 

Retort hash a verselaaie: ane an invertebrate 
imal as illustra y comparing the wings, and bod: 
of a bird with those of a butterfly. wet sf 

Animals without a backbone: a snail, a cray fish, an 
mess wea 8 rallspat a leary, a:be0b and a cockroach 

witha a 
dog as compared with the cat in external ap, 
—the longish face—claws non-retractile—different breeds 
of dogs—Newfoundland, spaniel, greyhound, St. Bernard 
and the uses they are put to—dogs of the cold countries 
ii with a thick coating of fur. 


O.— Agriculture (16 pages) for country schools, for boys only 
§ (alternatice with Physics and Chemistry) — 

Why sors cas ' 

Drought-resis . 

Irrigation from all depth and frem great depth. 

D.—Physics (10 pages) for town schools, for boys only— 
~ Liquvds.—Surface of liquid is always level. Pressure 

exerted by liquids in all directions. Bodies weigh less in 

water than in air. reer bodies. 

Gases.—Pressure ex by the atmosphere. Invert a 
tumbler filled with water, with the open mouth covered with 
a card. Observe the water is kept from falling. The 
_ syminge. 


ny bs * 





and over with 

aioe ataentare tists The light taes gst ssa sd ve 
e an 

Bee ir onaucaichen. Bost lime wantin the b ; 

it, The lime-water turns milky, Take some. fresh lime-water in ® 

seabiee and blow into it. The limo-water in this case 

milky. 

F.—Hygiene (16 pages), for boys only— 


Air,-—Pure sir. Causo of its impurities. Overcrowding in houses 
and public institutions. Means of ventilation. 

‘ater,—Its sources of supply. Different ways in which it is 
rendered impure. How to secure pure water. Filters, Alcoholic 
and other objectionable drinks. 

Food.—Why do we eat. Over-eating and under-eating. Different 
kinds of food, including cereals, pulsos, tubers, vegetables, meat, milk 
and its mation, sugar, exgs, fruits, preserved foods, condiments. 

Sunlight, with specinl reference to its disinfecting action and 
necessity to health. 


F(a).—Domestio Economy (16 payes), for girls— 


How to keep rooms clean—How they become unclean, po 
lamps. Spitting in rooms and on walls improper. Sitting with naked 
back to tho wall. Cobwebs. Children not to play with dirty things 
in rooms, 

Furnishing rooms.—Furniture and utensils to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the household. Kvorgthing in its place, Use of 
lanterns. Advantages of glass or glazed or stone vessels over 
metallic articles from a sanitary point of view. 

The kitchen To bo « kept quite clean, Adjoining also to be 
clean. Utensils, cooking vessels, dishes to be made clean before and 
after use, Admission of light and air into the kitehen? 

Sunlight, with specin| reference to its disinfecting action and 
necessity to heaith. 


@.—Drawing (Hand- and Eye-training)—20 pases, explain- 
ing the lessons in the dray book and elementa 
practinal gow which is t4\take the place of mensuration 
are to be included in the P: ” 

Subjects.--(1) Freehand drawing with chalk on the blackboard or 
a prepured wall surface. (2) Elementary practical goometry. 

Nore 1.—The value of frechand drawing on the biackboard as 
monus of physical and hand- and eye-training is very great, avd is 
hardly suiiciotly appreciated in, most achemes adopted in Europe, 
a ep ze owes at eri Put into practice in any school 

ilding which hax pucka walls mokes it ‘special enisal 
India, "Sathe vantages of it are oe the students do not me 
stooping position, as in writing or drawing on Th 
uprights Pith the head erect andthe entmpler copoii aed 
They walk backwards and forwards ocensionally to observe their 
work atadistauce. The hand does not reston anything, but moves 
freoly on the wrist. This in itself gives the arm and wrist a 
strength and the hand a certainty of touch, which cannot be soquired 


br any other kind of drawi 

‘The difficulty regarding the provision of blackboards or 
drawing surface for umber of students in all the wy 
primary schools in Ben; y surmounted. It is obvious that 
sny upright suriace properly propared will answer as well as or 
better than a blackboard. Any building which bas « puck wall can 
have o surfsce prepared for drawing un at comparatively small 
expense. Portland ecment would be the best matorial : it resists 
damp and saltpetre, which destroy ordinary plaster, and it makes 
a surface, when properly prepared, which ih last for years. Tho 
colour of thy \urface ix the next consideration, Tho natural colour 
of Portland cement is dirty and ugly, but by mixing the cement with 
Indian red (a red ochre which 6an obtained easily and 


in the ion of about 1 to 6 by wei neg ea) 
telour ea be obtained which weal tot Be fone sn Deena 
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Rg oh epend aerne ‘geometry is vocate 
Phy bene ts eiccgl aede of this age than 
the Te El tage = SM sivererd on eet cn mtg 
bby Gade ol sapain. obepeant onions yogi io egpale 
aT. "ionual Drawing optional, except in mixed schools, where 
. girs may haw to tke wp thie subject ty Hes eee work — 
ele threading and string-weavi pages) 
String-weaving (knotting, Ben Wening plaiting, weaving of 
single-loop chains of one string, sling-weaving). 
f a).—Needlework, for girls.—Oross-stitch and making 
0 kurta, 
T—Sehoot Drill 
Sranparp IV (corresronpino to Urrgr Primary 
CLA8s-—ONE YEAR'S COURSE), 
Age about 11 years. 


Class subjects.—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, a Liter- 
ature book, Historical and Geographical Readers, Science 
Primer, Drawing (Hand and Eyo-training), Practical Geo- 
metry and Mensuration, English (optional), Manual work 
(optional), Needle work for girls and School Drill. 

Reading.—The whole of the Science Primer and the 
whole of the Literature Book and Geographical and 
Historical Readers for Standards III and IV. 

Writing —Revision of subjects of Standard ITI, writing 

forms of chittha and of simple es and jamakharcah. « 
Arithmetic.—Revision of subjects of Standard III, simple 

proportion, vulgar and decimal fractions; problems. 
Object-lessons (10 pages) — 

Fags action of water in fifiture and on the surface of the 


Water, when it falls in the form of rain, eto., partly runs 
“bver the suriace of the pos into tanks, streams, and rivers : 
j it partly sinks into the ground to pass into wells and to 
re-appear in the form of springs, etc., at a lower level, and 

it partly passes again into the air in the form of vapour. 
\ ‘he action of heavy rain in cutting channels in the 
\ earth or soil and in carrying away particles of light material, 
such as straw and wood, and of soil or earth, or even stones, 
into the nearest stream, and then into a larger stream or 

“river, should be carefully watched by the pupils. 

The pupils should study the nature of the nearest stream 

of water, determining in what part of thestream the current 
i 18 most rapid, ete., and ascertaining how it carries away soil 
and even small stones, and how it outs away its banks, etc. 

The turbid water produced by a rent stream should 
be placed in a glass tumbler, and the deposit of silt or soil 
found at the bottom on standing should be observed. Atten- 

‘> tion should be drawn to the fact that in this way new earth 
~ or soil has been formed in I. 

‘The pupils should be ired to decide simple questions, 
such as—Is the ground on which the school stands level or 
sloping? Is the ground in the neighbourhood of the school, 
mae town level or sloping, the nature of the land being 
ascertained by watching the flow of water after rain (/¢., 

the drainage)? It should bemoted that the greater the 

lope of the land, the, more rapid will be the flow of water. 

The action of rain and running water in modifying the 
surface of the land must be fully ined. 

The differences in the erosion of land by running water 

* when (a) the land surface is bare, and (4) when the land is 
© covered with grass or vegetation or by forests, must be 


‘ Baa roan be ‘dans to pass through certain soils, sand, 
eto., easily, but it cannot pass through clay. This can be 


peirectieaially sor 

Wells’ and Seal eaeennaee for Shei apply ot water 
on the level of the water in the soily and the depth of this 
from the surface depends upon the nature of the soil, rain- 


fall, ete: Subsoil water is essontial to the growth of plants. 








‘The Science Primer for this class to contain— 
A.—Botany (8 pages).—Lessons on leaves and flowers. 


Leaves.—Function of leaves. 
Different parts of a leaf—the stalk and the blade. 
Make a collection and examine the different kinds of simple 
‘and compound leaves. 
Some leaves aro sensitive to touch, «g., the sonsitive 
. Observe the order in which leaves close when the en 
branch is touched. 
Flowers—The function of flowers is to produce seeds, 
which give rise to a new plant. 
Study of the differen: of a fi 
Lovet the somata oe eels petals, stamens and pistils of 
different kinds of flowers. 
zee poles, Liters top the iat sat Lens ensloand lens 9 
it ye maturing ol ie 
nian Sen Sey ite Wophly wired 
8 serve to attract the insects. 
‘ B.—Natural History (10 pages)— 
‘The cow and the horse compared—the cloven foot and 
og ey Fong Ee ey 
lo, the the goat. Stomach of a goat (a 
ruminant) ecained sa laid open—the four chambers— 
the construction of the stomach suited to the habits of the 
animals which ohew the cud. 


C.—Agriculture (16 pages) for country schools, ie boys 
only, alternative with Physics and Chemistry— 


Food and fodder-yielding trees. 
Insect and fungus pests, 
Oil-cakes as cattle food and 


D.—Physics (10 pages) for town schools, for boys only.— 
Hoat— 
Expansion of solids, liquids, and gases, fou 
Make a fe, liquid thermometer bottl ry tube 
or quill, and explain the sean tyy a thermocaeter * 
Change of condition— 
From solid to liquid. 
mw — liquid to gas. 
Conduction— 
Good conductors and bad a inei 
‘ se Sngey Aas ; an conductors. Principle of 
Convection— 
Air currents snd winds. 
Boiling— 
Elastic force of steam. 
A tignple reading lesson on the steam-engino. 
k—- Genera! (6 pages) for town schools, for bo; 
Chemistry of a Candle, second-half :— Me ft me ely. 
When air is breathed out, ible 
the property’ of i ov a i Tit gu ts aloo ened 
when a candle burns. Combustion to be explained and compared to 
The part which oxygen ae ¥s Blow air fonelinaag acharooal 
of a pair of bellor becomes more and 


ink. The common pee hy seat 
by blowing air into it by moaus of a bamboo i pepe has 





, » 
{ £.—Hygiene (for boys only)—16 pages— 


Slightly more advanced than the 
F “ Pa Cleanliness, Epidemice tended for Lower 
4 a accidents. Burns, suake-bites, bites of rabid animals, 


ie : € ‘Fa).—Domestie Boab (for girts)—16 pages— 

Win - Cooking —Good tobe used. E: 

e " pepe Sane odes ceri de —— 
* kept covered.  Varioty of dishes necessary," C2064 food to. be 





- 











@—=Drowing (Hand- and Eye-training).—Frechand draw- 
Practical Geometry and Mensuration 


a6 ion (20 pages). 
_—Manual Trainin, ional, except in mized schools, 
where girls may have to Mate this subject in place of needle- 
work—3 pages.— 
Clay modelling, such as models of balls, cylinders, rings and fruits. 
H(a).—Nevdlework (for giris).—Outting out a kurta; sew- 
ing on buttons and strings; making button-holes; marking. 
J Beptish (optional Bgtich Primer with reedi 
.—English (optional) — ish Pri i ing 
lessons a pie objects. Lessons from'a ‘Word: _ 
(40 pages). 
Sranparp V.—C ass anove tHe Urrer Primary StanpaRp 


on LowsR cLAss or Mippie Scuoor—One year’s 
counsE, 


Age about 12 years. 


Class subjects.—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, a Literature 
book (about 200 pages), Geographical and Historical 
Readers, including some lessons in Physical Geography 
(together about 180 , Science Reader, drawing 
(Hand- and Byo-training), Practical Geometry and Mensura- 
tion alternative with Euclid first 26 propositions of book I, 
p> pe ( tional), Manual work (optional), Needlework (for 

ila) an ~ 


ool Drill. 
Reading.— More advanced Readers, to be for the 
Middle School Standard in Literature, Hi and Geo- 


” hy, of which one-half would be read in this year’s course. 
riling.— Writing samples of khatian from chitha; 
Jamabandi ; mahajani khasra and rokar, Writing chalans for 
emitting money to treasury or to zamindar’s or mahajan’s 
wei athoatle —U 4 squa dluding th 
Arithmetic.—Up to interest and square root, includi: 16 
native methods of expressing money, weight and land 
measure, calculation of prices and wages; mental operations 
for abridging calculations. 
The Science Reader for this class to contain— 
a A,—Botany (12 pages) — 


Life history of « plant— 
(1) How plants obtain their food— 

A more detailed study of the fonctions of the root and leaf. 
Observe the arrangement of leaves to secure the largest 
area exposed to light. ‘Transpiration. 

(2) How plants store up food for future use 

(a inthe stem; 

(8) in the root; 

(c) in the seed for future use of tho seedling. 

(8) How plants protect themselves by moans of thorns and other 





B.—Natural History (12 pages).—Teoth of certain typical 


Arrangement of the testh Suro upper and lower jaw 
respectiv of the cat—the peat canines—a charao- 
teristic of the carnivora—the ion of the incisor—the 
asia po the moles feet arplained. 

Dentition of a ruminant and a rodent compared. 

onc ia dd the rat and 
the 











Bs 
0.—Agrioulture (20 pages) for country schools, for boys 
only (alternative with Physics and Chemistry).— | 
Every Middle School choosing Agriculture as an alternative — 
subject in place of Physics and Chemistry should provide itself with 
suficient fora small gerden, where each boy can grow a few 
square yards of some crop. Each boy must also make # collection of 
at least five articles of agricultural interest for the school museum 
under the teacher's guidance. In course of time a complete local 
collection of soils, crops, manures, weeds, oils, fibres and other 
agricultural produce, insect and fungus pests, insecticides and 
fungicides, otc., may be made. 2 
‘ertility of soil. Lessons on arahar and dhaincha, How saltpetre 
is made, Sugarcaue and sugar. Yoot-and-mouth disease. 


wee (10 pages) for town schools, for boys only.— 
ight— 

Light travels in a straight line. Shadows. 2 

Kellection of light—piane mirror. Refraction of light. Refrac- 
tion through a prism, : 

‘A double convex lens,—Formation of images by a double convex 
lens. Use of a lens simple microscope. 
woe (6 pages) for town schools, for boys only.— 

e 





Goneral properties of the metals.—Lustre—malleability ; the alloys 
and their mode of formation. Liability to rust. 

The well-known metals—Gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, zinc, iron, 
and the alloys brass and sansa; the different uses to which they 
are put. 

F.—Hypgiene (for boys only) 20 pages— 

A short chapter defining terms used, and giving some idea of the 
human body and the functions of nutrition and respiration 

pena cont d of perfect food. Articles of good food, 
advantages of variety in food. Food according to age and 
occupation. 

Drink.—Water and its sources of supely.-— How, to secure good 
water. Rivers, tanks and wells how to be protected from pollution. 
Filters; sterage of rain water. Alcoholic and other drinks, 

Air.—Oarbonic acid gas. Other substances that pollute the air. 
Air inside and outside of houses. Air in towns, swamps, and in 
dry and high places, Slow poisoning by impure air, | Natural 
purification of air how carried on. Ventjlation in houses, 

Construction of dwelling-houses-—Admission of air and sunlight, 
How to keep the promises clean and dry. 

F(a).—Domestic Eoonomy ( for girls)~20 pages— 

Feeding, bathing and cleanliness, pure air, ventilation of houses:® 

Management of common ailments. Cold, coughs, fevers, skin 
diseases, indigestion. Sick diet. 

Burns and sealds, wounds and bruises. 


G@.—Free-hand Drawing (Hand and Eye-training).— 


G(a).—Practical (eee geometry, including simple practical men. 
suration of lines and surfaces (25 pages). 
BS ease alternative with G(a), first 26 propositions of Ist 






H.—Manual Training, optional, except in mized schools, tohore 
girls may have to take up this subject in place of needlework — 
3 pages— r 

Clay modelling—more advanced course, 

H (a).—Needlework (for girts):—Gathering and sewin; 

a bond, darning and herring-boning, as dy 
ee 

J —English, (optional) 60 pages.—English Reader. M. 
advanced lessons from a Wordbook. Composition ‘of dimple 
sentences. ‘Translation of short sentences from ver: lar 
into English and rice cersd. 


Sranpaep VI.—Muippix Stanparp—Onr vean’s course. 
Age about 18 years, 
Class subjects.—Reading, Writing, Arithmeti Li 
ature book, Geographical and Wintel Booder, ‘neluding 
some lessons in Physical Geography, Science Reader, 


Drawing (Hand and Eye- > Practi 
and Mensuration, altncuative with aia ry 1 Soph 


ional), Manual work (opti 
(optional), , ‘anual work (optional), Needlework (for girls) 


Reading —Thé second halves of thi 
send and tig inst halves reboa, ee ee 








he 






A—Botany (12 pages).—Life history of a plant. 


Hot.) "Balliation by atest. Tho objet of bright colouring of 
(a) inati i 5 ol i col 
Sha flowey-leayen, Inveoteare also cedar by scent. 
peat 4 how, small oe inconspicuous ee lub 
or to become cons: + O-gny COU} 
(®) Polinaton by the wind. # 
(c) Water as carrier of pollen grain. 
Dispersion of seeds, and the object of dispersion 
$ (a) ‘Witgod seeds. 
'b) Seeds which aro scattered by mechanical means. 
(ce) Seeds which aro dispersed through the agency of birds 
and other animals. 
(d) Dispersion of seed by currents of water. 


B—Natural History (12 pages).— 
Develo; it and metamorphosis of an insect, ¢g.,a butterfl 
y silkworm cap and the ehynalin Hage, ato. aides ds 
Some typi mem! of the mo. family; the common 
thonkey (bender) EEE anuman). PT Oe ee 
The snakes: their habits—mode of progression, how the snake 


” bites—the curved, grooved poison fang. 


C.—Agriculture (24 pages for boys in country schvols 
alternative with Physics and Chemistry) —. 


Rotation of crops. 

Feed and keep of eattle, 

‘Use of excreta and bones as manure. 
Segrogation of cattle during epidemics, 


D.—Physics (10 pages) for town schools, for boys only.— 
Blectricity and Magnetism— 


Two kinds of electrification, Action of electrified bodies on 
one another. A pith-ball electroscope. 

Dirootive action of earth ona magnet. A simple compass needle. 
“Motual action of similar and opposite poles. 

Production of electric currents, Action of a current on s 
suspended magnetic needle. 


B.—Ohemistry (6 pages) for town schooks, for boys only.— 
Elements and compounds, carbon and sulphur, 


Carbon, graphite and diamond ; the physical properties of each 
well illustrated and the economical uses to which they aro apy 
What happons when a piece of charcoal is burnt. (Cf Lesson pple 
Chemistry of a Candle.) 

Some ideas of an element and a compound incidontally conveyed. 
A blade of a knife previously well cleaned is dipped into a solution 
of sulphate of copper: the deposit of metallic copper shown. Tho 
copper a component of sulphate of copper; in a compound the 
properties of the componont elements are entirely changed. 

‘A lesson on Sulphur : its physical pro » colour, brittleness, 
‘bad conductivity for heat, fusibilityy \ubility ib water, economic 
‘uses, etc, 


F—Hygiene for boys only (20 pages)— 


Village conservancy.—Disposal of filth and » How vil 
are Me de mabsaliny, isle jermtene 
feanliness —Personal and demestic. Bathing. 
mi ‘Dress materials, Dress according to weather. Washing 
108. * 


Exercise and rest —Different kinds of exercise. Sleep and its 
hours. Absclute rest in certain cases, 

Epidemi-e.—Procautions to be taken, 

Accidents.—Burns, suake-bites, bites of rabid animals, drowning, 








_ bleeding. 


F(@).—Domestic Economy for girls (20 pages)— 


Management of infoctious diseases, including cholera, small-pox, 
chicken-pox, measles. 


“Tafoction.—Disinfection of premises, bedding, clothes. 
uareasiok Sooma—Doties of thessisk nurse} tod and drinks for : 


sick, 
Cooking of articles of sick diet.—Necessity of absolute cleanlin 
in preparing food, including pure water ; ‘mratod waters, lime-water. 


. 








@ 

() Pract pane Geometry, ye tating sale practical 
@B)—Kucild, whole of ist Book, alternative with G(e)- 
H.—Manua! Training (optional, as in mized schools, 

where girls may have to take up this aul in oe 
t y aean (5 pages). — sabes se 
Olay modelling —more advanced course. 
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APPENDIX G. 


THE TEACHER'S MANUAL FOR THE LOWER PRIMARY STANDARD (200 races). 


“1. Introduction—A short and simple statement of the principles of the Kindergartens ¢ <i 

pened of training young children (10 pages). ‘ay 

2. The garten occupations and action songs ( e ea4 
3. ‘The requirements of the syllabus ok Ga eas i Primary standards of fi 

‘vernacular education (10 

4, ‘The school-room and arrangement ian (@ pagel . mh 

. Methods of lessons on particular subjects ; full notes of lessons conftaining | 
instructions as to how to give lessons on form, colonr, writing, 
reading, arithmetic, etc., so that the pupils might thoroughly lefrn the 





THE TEACHER'S MANUAL FOR THE UPPER PRIMARY AND MIDDLE VERNACULAR 


1 a *, 5 rd lh a 7 
tn inp of een al the. facul al, mental, an 
Oeste ee ere good tender and “hid conduck Yoowhids hia pusila 
punctuality and discipline ; corporal punishment (6 pages). 


STANDARDS (250 races). : 


Le Antroduetion-—The principles of Froebel’s method, the principles underlying 
mre queation, the English Publio School system, the Hindu rth 
2. The requirements of the syllabus for the Upper Primary and M. 


standards (10 pages), . fee 
3. Gisieain Tomtoee and education ; collective instruction ; attentio. to 


individuals; analysis and synthesis ; oral teoching “snd gusees ae : 
own to the unknown, — 
aterial and pi illus- 


Socratic method; BEWOFE, proceeding from the 
from the concrete to the abstract; the verbal, m 


tration ; the use to be made of analogy and contrast ; the use of the blark- ~- 


board ; learning by heart ; repetition ; home exercises ; examining (30 ges). 
4, Mothods of teaching purtioular subjects, together with notes of lessons 
toxt-books prescribed in science, literature, history, geography, otc. (165, 


Pages). 
. Moral training (5 pages). 
Organtzation.—The organization of a good school, time-tables, the arrangements into 
sections and classes, the standard of olasification, the teaching staff, the 
apparatus and furniture, the register and account books, drill and recreation, { 
sanitation of the school-house, ete. (10 pages). a ) 
The qualities desirable ina pupil; necessity of punctuality ; discipline ; reward, 
and punishment ; drill as an aid to discipline (15 Pages). 
8, Qualifications oie duties of a good teacher, and his conduct towards his pupil, 
: (5 pages). 
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No, 1091T.—G., dated Darjeeling, the 7th September 1900, 
From—E. Lisrer, Hso., Under-Secy, to th * 
To—The Director of Public Instruction, Boog” eat eee 
Brrore dealing finally with the further report of the V i i 
Committee, submitted with your letter No. 3126, dated tho 8th Bay are 
Lieutenant-Governor would be obliged by your explaining fully how far the 
Committee's proposals, in paragraph 13 of the report for the introduction of 


the Kindergarten system generally in pri hools i 
thesystem which was tried in the Getaal Pooeianes ‘aut tole ae 


paragraph 7 of the report); what reasons there are for anticipating a different — 


any experience in other Provinces, 


result for the proposed plan; and how far the proposals recive support from ‘ 





aes 


{ 









=e ee fo. 22237, dated Darjeeling, the 17th Ootobér 1900, 
From—A. Pepimr, Esa., F.n.s., Direotor of Public 
_Mo=The Seoretary to the Government of Bengal, Gesent Depetn 
I nave tho honour to acknowledge the receipt of your No, 1091T.—G.-, 
dated 7th September, in which you ask me to explain fully how far the proposals 
“male by the Committee appointed to consider the revision of the subjects to be 
taught in Vernacular Education in paragraph 15 of their report, in which they 
ty the introduction of the Kindargarian system generally in Bengal, vary 
the system which was tried in the Central Provinces and abolished ; what 
yeasons there are for anticipating a different result from the proposed plan, 
and how far the proposals receive support from any experience in other 
Provinces. 
2. Iwould, in the first instance, explain that the statement that the 
ii en system was tried and abolished in the Central Provinces is not 
w correct. The revision of the course of instruction which took place in 
the Provinces about a year ago, excluded the Kindergarten system from 
the rural primary schools only, and no change was made in the system as 
ae carried on in urban schools. As explained also in 
| Moe lum dated 10th Nov- notes on this point previously submitted,* and copy 


e 
* 


Speen Pilony Raucci’ in of which is attache , the exclusion .of the Kinder- 
the Provinces,” signed 


in 
tho Oontral garten system was not attempted te be justified on 
we: any educational principles whatever, and Yeonietad 
some of the Central Provinces educational officers as rather a = 
. Exclusion of Kindergarten teaching in rural schools was ordered ap- 
ntly on three grounds— 
(1) the necessity of reducing the amount of instruction owing to the 
1h introduction of a half time or half-day’s system of tuition only 
_ instead of a full day’s work which had previously obtained : 
yf (2) the inferiority of the teaching staff and the inability of the teachers 
< to teach the precise methods of Kindergarten which had been 
ae introduced ; and 
| \ (3) the wish to give larger amounts of instruction in such subjects as 








Native and European arithmetic, mental arithmetic, bazér 
accounts, &c. 


\ 3, I should wish to explain very ~— that in considering this subject 
\ it is desirable to differentiate between Kindergarten principles and Kinder- 
| garten practice, or the methods used in carrying these principles into effect. 

\ The main educational principle which Froebel laid down was that it was 
necessary in a child’s education to train all the faculties of the mind and all the 
activities of the body from the very beginning, and practically at the same 

_| time, so as to make the progress of ‘the child’s nature harmonious, broad and 
complete, instead of one-sided and narrow only. In ordinary systems of infant 

k education only one faculty of the mind is taken up, and that is the memory, 
and the traiving of the other faculties of the mind and the due exercise of the 
muscles of the body are usually entirely neglected. The memory is trained 
and’ strengthened in the earlier stages of ordinary education to such an extent 
that‘in after school-life it is in a vast number of instances difficult and almost 
ae to make the pupils use or rely on any other faculty, and memory 
and memory alone is the great stand-by with large numbers of students, 
In India this is specially the case, and anyone with experience of Indian 
students knows that such faculties as reasoning powers, observation, grasp 
of a subject and originality, &c., are lamentably absent among Indian students 
ae'a whole. I personally believe that this absence is to a considerable extent 
due to the faplty training which Indian children receive in schools conducted 
on the present foulty principles of instruction. : 

Froebel’s “principle is that a child’s occupations in school should be so 
cho‘en that accuracy, observation, the first principles of reasoning, the possi- 
bility of discovering facts by individuals and by individual observation and 
reasoning are all taught at the same time as the memory is developed and 
f ened. All these faculties are cultivated and fostered by the use of 

n occupations which in Europe involve the ure of the led “ gifts.” 

















At the same time als nicety and dexterity in handling, accuracy of | 
ment, and obedience to command or discipline, with pleasure in active exertion 
are taught by the varions forms of occupation, like paper-folding and entting, i 
stick-placing, pattern making, action songs, drill, &e., &e, The occupations, <j 
such: as the use of gifts, practically develop all the faculties of the mind, and 
the manual occupations, drill, &e., develop the various activities of the body, A 

4. Kindergarten, too, is practically sly a portion of the system of teaching, wy 
edmmonly included under the head of object-lessons, for even in the earliest E 
forms of Kindergarten certain objects are given for the children to handle, and 
they are taught from them to observe certain facts and draw certain inferences. 
This is exactly what is done in the higher classes in what is called object-leston 
teaching. Indeed in many respects the term object-lessons is much more 
comprehensive and far superior to tho ordinary term Kindergarten, In 
practice, however, the terms cannot be separated, and the object-lessons spoken 
of in the higher stages of instruction proposed by the Committee are merely 
more advanced Kindergarten, It is much to be regretted, however, that the 
term Kindergarten is very often misunderstood, and it is thought to be a 
technical branch of education very difficult to understand and impossible to / 
practise, except after the most elaborate preparation in the way of apparatus 
and teachers, &c, It is, however, submitted that the principles themselves 
can always bo worked up to, and that even an unskilled teacher may be made / 
to help his pupils to exercise other faculties hesides that of memory. H 

The word Kindergarten used by Froebel has of course become so familia 
in reference to these principles that it is difficult to use any other equally 
comprehensive term, but the name might with advantage be dropped altogether 
in the Committeo’s proposals, and the difference between the system proposed 
and the old system of training might be said to be the difference between the 
scientific and complete system of training and the unscientific and aan: } 





system. 
5. The teaching of Kindergarten in Europe has to a great extent bee: 
stereotyped into the use of certain gifts, the first six of which are as follow :— 

Gift 1.—Six worsted balls in the colours of the rainbow, namely, , 
primary colours—red, blue and yellow, and three mixe 
green, violet, and orange. 

Gift 2—A wooden ball, a cylinder, and two cubes, one of them with 
holes and eyelets ; also some strings and a stick. 

Gift 8.—A cube divided equally through all its sides, so that each part 
represents the whole on a smaller scale, and the one cube 
makes eight smaller cubes. 

Gift 4—A cube divided into eight oblong pieces (or bricks), the lehgth 
of cach being twice the breadth, and the breadth twice the 
thickness, 

Gifts 6 and 6,—Cuhbes divided in various ways different from Gift 4. bacon 


Other gifts follow, which are used for stick-laying an i - 
folding and cutting, &e., &e, re hae f 

These gifts, which are most useful and appropriate in European schools, 
have by their extended and prolonged use proved their suitability for European 
children, but it does not appear that these are the only gifts or the only means of 
working out Froebel’s principles. Further, these giffs as ordinarily’ made are 
expensive, a set of well-made gifts, costing at least Rs. 9, anda country-made 
set Rs. 5, In English schools also, each pupil has a set of gifts for his own use. 

Obviously it is impossible in Indian schools to give a set of gifts to 
each primary Pupil; for the {total cost of education of a primary pupil 
averages about Rs. 2-8, a year. In the Central Provinces gone ‘or two 

© such sets are provided in each primary school, but the essence of Kind 
teaching is that each pupil is able to do all the desired work with his 
own a Hence it appeared to me that in the Central Provinces afatal 
i ke | d been made in prescribing the stereotyped and costly Euro) 

Froebel’s gifts, The fact that the gifts are quite foreign to an Indian child's 
experience and that the pupil ordinarily could not handle the gifts and ie 
actually engage in the object-lesson at once rendered saccess in this roving 















nt in Kindergarten a great difficulty, and almost invited its failure, 

¢ Central Provinces system must be modified | in the future if it isto become 

a success, and must be made to suit Indian pupils and Indian circumstances 

and also be made of such a kind that its cost enables every pupil to take part 
he ‘in the exercise, ’ 

“It is open to very grave doubt whether the gifts of coloured worsted balls, 

wooden cu 













ies, &c., which may and do appeal to European children, ‘will 
appeal equally to Indian children, and henee when the Committee considered 
the question of the introduction of Kindergarten they very rightly discarded 
Froebel's gifts altogether, and while accepting Froebel’s PECs les, they have 
attempted to work out the application of his principles by the use of purely 
indigenous materials, and of such a kind that every child can provide its own 
gifts to illustrate the principles of teaching. 
Heneo the withdrawal of the Kindergarten system from the rural schools 
in the Central Provinces cannot be taken to represent at all a failure of 
Kindergarten principles in Indian schools, but it really represents only the 
want of success of a particular (and for India, in my opinion, # mistaken) form 
of the application of the principles. 
6. Phat this is a correct view of the situation appears tobe borne out by 

\ the history of the introduction of Kindergarten into the Madras educational 

“work. The following is Mr. Cotton’s description of this in his Quinquennial 
Review of Education in India:— 

Kindergarten training to receive serious attention in 1875, when Mrs. Brander, 

on Superintendent of the Female Normal School at Madras City, introduced the system into 

‘the lower classes of the practising school, and also devoted an hour a week after school hours 

&. _ )to the instruction of the Normal students in Kindergarten occupations. The system was first 
$y) “recognised in the Grant-in-Aid Code of 1885, in which three Kindergarten ovcupations and 

f four action songs were prescribed for the first and second standards in “results”? schools for 
Indiav children, and for the third standard also in European echvo's. Grants varying from 
2 to 6 annas each for Indian children, and from 2 aunas to Re, 14 for European children « 
were allowed for these occupations and songs separately. In 1892, the curriculum was 

-yaltcred so as to include a8 many as six cecupations, and pupils were required to answer 
simple question on the form, colour, and other striking qualities of the materials used. But 
as the occupations were taught without the songs and vice reraa, they came (o be practised 
very mechanically; and beyond seme dexterity ond an improved knowledge of colour and 
form, the pupils gained little. Henco, in 1696, it was ruled that simple stories should be 
told to the children, and that the oceupations and action songs echould illustrate these stories, 
and that one consolidated grant should be given for the three subdivisions (stories, occupa- 
tions and songs). ‘Ihe rate of grant for Kindergarten has since been raised to the scale 

vided for the second language. ‘Ibis has led to an improvement in teaching, and to a 
number of passes In 1896-97, the total number of passes in Kindergarten for 
“results grants” in Primary schools for boys (excluding “ salary results” schools) was 1,438. 
But it is only in the very best Girls’ schools ond in Training Schools for mistresses, that 
Kindergarten methods are systematically and ‘n'elligently carried out. In Training Schools 
for masters of the Primary and Lower Secondary grade, little has yet been done—mainly 
for want of qualified teachers. With a view to supply this want, the Director proposes 
gradually to make instruction in Kindergarten methids compulsory in al! practising schools 

+ manoged by the Department, and tc require the students under training to devote special 
attention to the matter. ‘Lhe paltry assignment which alone it has been found possible to 
make to ‘ results schools ’ has led to the neglect of the teaching of optional subjects generally 
in such gchcols, and it was partly, with a view to eradicate this evil, that the important 
ohan; the Grant-in-Aid Code, now under the consideration of Government, were recom- 

» mended by the recent Conference. 

» Mrs. Brander, who is the Madras authority on Indian Kindergarten, has 
in her new books just published entirely discarded the uses of the European 
forms of Iroebel’s gifts. 

7. The above paragraphs have dealt with the reason for the want of 

success of the Kindergarten system in the Central Provinces, It is, however, 

A also asked what reasons there are for anticipating a different result if this system 
is introduced into Bengal. It has been pointed out that the system proposed 
‘by the Committee does not follow at all in the train of the Central Frovinces 
‘system, and it is proposed to depart entirely from tho stereotyped Eurqpean 
and to introduce simple exercises, which can be made with pieces of 
oa, , leaves, coloured cloths, and objects of every-day life, such as a. 
A , a box, a stool, or chair, a table or a school desk, simple lessons 
plants, &c, (see page 13 of Committeo Report, Appendix & &e.), 




























No expensive “gifts” are to be given which children would find are f 
outside their ordinary lives and experiences ; but objects found in every 

house and in every village are to be selected and used in the school, and the 
various faculties of observation, reasoning, descriptive powers, &c., are to be 
exerdised and practised on these familiar objects. School work will therefore 
be really u developed partof their every-day life, while habits of accuracy. 
obedience, &c., will be inculcated by the process of stick-laying (in which ‘mall 
and thin piecos of bamboo may be used), and simple physical exercises aud 
action songs (see pages 13 and 14, &c., &e., of Report). 

No teacher should have any difficulty in making a child observe the 
various properties of say a piece of wood, or that some animals walk, some 
have two legs, some four or more legs, that some animals crawl, some fly, 
k&e., &e. 

"Indeed for such teaching no special instruction for the primary school 
teachers in Bengal is at present possible, though, of course, it is not contended 
that a properly trained teacher would not secure far better results than an 
untrained one with the system of instruction which has been proposed. 

1 would ask His Honour to carefully go through the detailed syllabus of 
instruction proposed by the Committee, and to note that in the great majority 
of the subjects in which instruction is to be given, everything, which is treated 
of, almost forms an integral part of every-day life in the town or country, as Bf 
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case may be. 

8, “It is of course neither hoped nor expected that the teachers will 
at once teach the new subjects well. It is alofost cortain they will 
them badly, but what is contended is that the teaching cannot be worse 
the present absolutely mechanical system of training the memory whereby baa 
the other faculties are dulled at the expense of monotonous parrot-like ex 
cises. It is also apparently a perfectly sound principle that bad i j 
with a good educational system will produce better results than the same 
teaching with an unsound and rotten system. Hence the change is urged not- 
withstanding the absolutely grave difficulties which will have to be faced. ‘ 

9. With regard to ‘the experience of other Provinces in the matter of’ 
modern forms of instruction involving the principles underlying the Kinder- 
garten system, that of Madras has already been alluded to in paragraph 6 of 
this letter, but the following additional information about the Madras system 
may be again taken from Mr, Cotton’s report; — 

The extent to which ical subjeotsare encouraged by the optional system which 
prevails in Madras may be Eon bone the following pier dons Ge taste of study 
prescribed by the Educational Rules for the fourth or highest standard in primary schools :— 

Object Lessons or Elementary Science— 

(a) To show a fuller acquaintance than in the third standard with familiar animals 
or animal products; (2) familiar plants or vegetable ph (8) familiar 
minerals or mineral products; and (4) familiar facts regarding the weather. p+ 
on Twenty-four pes to be pperad, Os from each subdivision. : 

‘0 answer questions more difficu! an in the third t lessons 
prepared with reference to (1) the food, habits, an ails ot ‘oe bichon their © 
classification and structure, and the adaptation of their structure to their food 
ped marl the ne or mode of growth of the pleats, their genoral 

and oses; an rt i 

‘a: pebiiein cit gchar: At a) : eeeigtn or preparation of the mineraksubstances 

c) To answer simple questions on the chief characteristics of ich ~ 
the animals, plants, and minerals belong and on the “it pode ped ‘ 
between those of the same class and of difference from those of other classes. 
‘The animals, plants, and minerals shall be selected from those in the 
boshced ae Wa he pies may ne expected to be fumiliar, pa 
by the popllsduing ihe yar ash to ‘sctaal observations: made = 

“ Free-hand Drawing. 


Free-hand drawing on paper from enlarged copy on the black-board 4 
© — diagram, cured hpuite ornamental forms, common objects, tom nae 


“ Needlework (for girls in Native schools) — 


+ (a) To cut from pattern or by measurement, and to ity to make 
i To ans Pottiooat of full size suitable to a Diet fon axe eae - 
(2) To show one finished garmont of each kin dono in the course of the year i 4 
: : if Nees 


aiid 








'b) The oceans and continents of the world. 
(0) The geography of the Madras Presidency, Coorg, Travancore, Mysore, Cochin, and 
yderabad, as in any approved book; also the important physical features.of 
the rest of India. 
“History of India— 
A very elementary Roowleiae of the leading periods of the history of India down to 


1858, with such a know! of the i 
Pe pg a eg a a A A 
“Agriculture (for boys only)— 
The elements of agriculture as in any approved book. 
“ Mensuration (for boys only)— 
Definitions of, and connected with, the various figures named below : 
@ Lengths—linoar measures, English and Indian. Practical use of the chain, tape 
and rod. 


(0) Areas—-square, rectangle. 
“ Hygiene and Elementary Sanitary Science— 
Elements of hygiene as in any approved book. The pupil will be expected to answer 
) such simple questions on sanitation as would come within his daily experience.” 
In order to induce managers of “ results schools ”’ to teach optional subjects, the scale 
of “results grants” fixed for some of them is raised from time to time. Thus during the 
lay five years the grants for Kindergarten and for object lessons and elementary science have 
hej raised to the amount fixed for the second language; and in the fourth and higher 
dards, drawing and agriculture now carry a higher grant than the second language, 
hy, or history. A. tested by.the results of the examinations, geography and hygiene 
are the most popular of the optional subjects. During the last five years the number of 
sscs in agriculture has risen from 567 to 829, and the number of passes in drawing from 
80 to 736, In compliance with a suggestion from Government, instructions have recently 
issued for the improvement of the teaching in hygiene. 
10, If His Honour wi!l compare the subjects detailed above with the 
bus given by the Committee in their Report, it will be found there is e 
r ‘kable agreement not only in the actual subjects themselves, but even 
in the detailed parts of each subject which are required in the Madras Code 
and spose Bengal Code. This has been purely accidental ; for the details of 
the i ras Code were not known to me or to the Committee when the Report 
was written. 
11. In the case of Bombay I have had difficulty in ascertaining the full 
facts. They appear to be briefly as follows ,— 
In the case of the primary schools in Bombay in the standard issued in 1897 for the 
infant classes (boys), the following subjects are included — 
(¢) simple instruction in the form, colour and use of common objects (é.e., apparently 
modified Kindergarten training) ; 
(e) recitation and singing in unison of simple household songs ; 
7) intant drill and exercises. 
And in the Girls’ schools needle-work is required. 
ca aaa are also made according toa notification of 1890 for passing in drawing in 


schools, while at higher stages in vernacular schoois geometrical drawing is intro- 


Hence it will be seen that in Bombay also much attention is paid to 
ical or modern subjects in elementary schools. 3 
12. In the case of the Punjab, ‘object-lessons, physical science, and 
drawing have for years formed part of the kr, subjects in the curriculum 
of the vernucular and anlgo-vernacular schools. Object-lessons and agriculture 
appear to have lately been made compulsory. Mr. Cotton also writes in his 
report about the Punjab— a a 
~ “Tn Primary sch ractical subjects oocupy a fair A course of objécts-lessons 
ey Se re ee ine rick calor sotine,  Aguoclnae ie Onghe 
: Board school, the teachers being required to take their pails out into the fields, to 
illustrate the lessons by reference to ‘ie eekoal operation of field-work. A little praetioal 
is also taught, though complaint is made that the simple apparatus for this is 
Taoking.” E 


s . 











18. In the case of Burma the following are the remarks made by 
Mr. Cotton :— ele : 
Burma, where Missionary influence is strong, practical subjects of infant education 
PR root, Kindergarten methods are now es dopted in 12 schools, where the total 
attendance was 17% in the first-year class and 97 in the second-year class. There ina 
Kinder; n class in the Governnient Normal School at Moulmein, with 20 pupils, to enable 
the students to acquire a practical knowledge of the system. During lust year Slojd was 
jatroduced into the same school. Vocal music is taught in four schoole, which 
altogether 548 pupils in this subject in 1896-07, ‘Mr. Sheriff, of the Teachers’ Institute at 
Rangoon, is active in trining teachers in the Sol-fa system. Calisthenios and musical drill 
are also practised at several of the Girls’ schools conducted by Missionaries; and in some 
of the Boys’ schools there are classes for carpentry, weaving, shorthand, commercial arithmetic | 
and other techical eubjects. In 1896, Sir B. Buck summoned a Conference to discuss the 
question of introducing the elements of agriculture and science into the schools generully. 
Arrangements have beon made for introducing these subjects, and for training teachers’ in 
them, as soon as suitable text-books are ready. Pe 

Drawing is now taught in 22 Anglo-Vernacular schools compared with 18, three years | 
ago, the increase being due to the introduction of this subject into schools under private 
monagoment. Shading from the east is at present not insisted upon In 1846-97, the total 
number of passes was 1,249 of which 219 were from St. Paul's Roman Catholic Mission 
School at Rangoon, and 171 from the Rangoon Collegiate School. 

During 1596-97, advantage was taken of the aptitude of the Burmans for drawingto, # 
Institute Teachers’ certificates in that subject. Two grades of instruction were drawn up, a * 
Primary and a Secondary : the former qualifying for gronts in all Vernacular schools and 

, the Primary departments of Anglo-Vernacular schools, the latter in the Middle and Hi, 
departments of Anglo-Vernacular schools, A beginning was made with free-hand 3d 
geometrical drawing in each grade. Owing to the late period of the year, it was oly 
possible to open classes at three centres. At Prome and Pegu the services of the dray vd 
master of the Municipal school were utilised, while at Rangoon a special class was held) in 
connection with the Teachers’ Institute. With a view to bringing drawing within the re\sh 
of all lay schools, special provision was made for attaching itinerant teachers to theso classes, 
whore they received daily instruction for one month, At an examination he.u in November, 
the total number of passes among itinerant teachers was 129, The experiment will be 
extended next year; aud it is hoped that it will have the effect of popularising the subject ) 





of drawing in Vernacular schools. 


14. Even in small Provinces like Coorg and Berar primary education iis ‘ 
now being made more practical, as can be seen from the following extragts ; 
from Mr, Cotton’s report :— 1 .¢ | 

Similarly, in Coorg the system of general education closely follows that in Madras. The 
Secondary course includes elementary science, hygiene, agriculture. and mensuration as 
optional subjects, with needlework for girls, Nothing is said about drawing. The Pri 


course includes hygiene, mensuration, agriculture, and freehand drawin, tional ; uy 
also with needlework for girls. e acl subjects, | 


In Berar, again, the general system of education closely follows that in Bombay. The’ 
course for all classes of schools was revised in 1896. In Primary schools easy object-lessons 
are prescribed for the first standurd, and the recitation of poetry and singing in unison for | 
the first two standards; the “ Way to Health” and elementary physical geography come) 
into the two highest standards, with mensuration as ‘an optional subject, fe 

13. J it is contended, therefore, there are abundant precedents in India for 
the Committee's uttempt to make Primary education in Bengal of a more 
ractical nature, and to use modified Kindergarten principles (though the name 
ndergarten might be omitted) as the basis of the lower stages of education, 
i Also, so far as can be seen, these practical methods of education in India have 
proved A success, At all events in most provinces where they have been tried 
~— 7 en i going er to the old methods. Hence the Committee haye 
looked forward with confidence to a successful result if the sch roposed 

by them is adopted in Bengal. ea ; 
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N Se : ne 
i For the week ending the'Stst December 1900.” 


i: —Rainfall at Sadar 0:20, Kalna 0-21, Katwa ml, Raniganj 0-10. Weather 
Burdwan. Tr, , 


ing of aman ‘and pressing of Sugarcane going on. Fodder and wi 
eeation rice selling as follows — , Say 


‘ Srs. 
Sadar oo ae + ee 12 , 
Kalni oe oe ane iL 
Mise Katwa de hick cas ay ast > per rupee, 
aN Raniganj ove oe we = «184 





fhe ° 

at eee No ey Weather he eee of anes continues. Standing 
i doing well. Price of rico at }and ot Rampur Hat 144 seers per rupee. 
res t Folder suliciont, 


"| Bankura.—Rainfall at Bankura 0°17, Vishnupur 0-48. Weather generally cloudy. 
Threshing going on. Sugarcane and rvdbi doing well. Fodder and water sufficient. No 
cattle-disease reported. Price of common rice at Bankura 134 soers aud at Vishnupur 


114 seers per rupee. 


\. Midnapore.—Rainfall’ at Sadar 0°61, Contai 0-11, Tamluk 0-04, Ghatal 0-18. Fodder 
‘\s ©), vufficient except at Contai. Aman being reaped. Common rico sells us follows:— 





vs Srs. . 
en Bidar ss ai a 
Contai Ses see Se: 1b 
{| Yamluk Ke oe a a cd 
rs Ghatal cs a 103 


Hooghly.—Rainfall at Sadar ‘46, Serampore ‘25, Arambagh °33. Weather seasonable, 
Prospect of rabi good. Harvesting of aman nearly finished. Common rice sells at 10 seers 


15 chitaks per rupee. 
Howrah.—Rainfall at Sadar “11, Uluboria -20. Harvesting of aman going on. 
} \ ‘odder and water sufficient. Common rive sells at 10} seers por rupee, 


24-Parganas.—Rainfall 0-05. Weather seasonable. Standing crops doing tolerably 
Ml. Rabi crops growing. Harvesting of aman going on. No cattlo-disoase. Fodder 
\d water sufficient. Common rice sells as follows :— 










8rs, 
Sadar oe oe oo 10 
Barasat soe ow oes 10, {Pet zUpee 
Basirhat ed ae -. Report not received. 
Diamond Harbour we oe 


oan 12; per rupee. 
Nadia.—Rainfall at Sadar 0°01, Ranaghat 0:08. Weather seasonable. Driazling in 


Sadar and Ranaghat. More rain is wanted for standing orops which are suffering from 


drought. Harvesting of aman and threshing of d/an continuing. Fodd id water 
sufficient. - Common rice sells as follows :— . - aa es 


Sre. 
poate Sadar oes ave + Report not received. 
= oe oe OBE 
& ur ~ ae vee ets 12. Tupes. 
~Ohuadanga as ies sas ne adie 
- Ranaghat a es sy 105 


, 8 —No rain. Weather seasonable and cloudy. Harvesting of aman 
- still continues, Kalai is being harvested. Prospects of radi orops uufavourable in parts; 
Tain wanted, No cattle-diseuse. Fodder and water sufficient. Oommon rice as 





Srs, Pe 
ae one 13 ; 
a rH per rapes, 
: ose 16 . 





Sh 


oo 
oo 


‘Khbulna.—Rainfall nil, Weather seasonablo. 
speots fayourable, Fodder and water sutficient. 


8h 
: aia — Weathr seasonable. Prospoots of standing orops fair, J 
‘winter riog going on. Condition of cattle good. Fodder and water ample, — 
selling at 144 seers a rupee. : Bool Sy 
_ Dinajpur.—Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable. Harvesting of aman progressing. . No 
ofttle-disease. Fodder and water plentiful. ice selling at Sadar 16 seers 
Thakurgaon 18 seors per rupee. ; ! e 
AD  Jalpaiguri.—Raivfall nil. Weather seasonable. Harvesting of /aimanti paddy 
 0y. Condition of radi crops satisfactory, Oommon rice sells Set ssea acts 
anid water suficient. cater 
__- Darjecling.—Rainfall at Darjecliag 0:25, Kurseong -04, Siliguri 
Mf ups measccalle, . Days soa, nights oe and frosty. ris pir 
boing iapor, tori, w tle} ing. Terai—haimanti 
harvested. Harvesting of Doki ateenans "Gaiabed hobaoee mustard 
Coarse rico sells as follows :— 


8rs, 


Bhutta sells at Darjeeling and Kalimpong 20 seers per rupee. i 
.—Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable. Harvesting of aman going on. L 
and water sufficient. Prioo of common rice stationary. + hea 
Bogra.—No rain, Harvesting of aman going on. Rabi sowings continue in| 
Prospects moderate. Fodder and water sufficient. Common rico sells = 14 seers a rupee, | 
Pabna.—Rainfall nil, Weather seasonable. Harvesting of winter pad 
finished, Rebi crops likeiy to suffer through want of rains, Cattle-disease re] 
Ohatmohar. Prices stationary. Modder and water sufficient. SETS 
Dacca.—Rainfall at Sadar nil, Narayanganj nil Moneta j nil, 
‘eather seasonable. Prospects of orops fair. No cattlo-disoaso, Fodder available. © 
} seers por rupee, ie ‘ 
: ingh.—Rainfal) nil. Weather cloudy during morning, " 
pale ney te nearly finished, Transplantation of reste hae ate Tia eae 
a Common riée sells as follows :— 


nice sells 
Spatkargange—Rsistell il. ‘Weather seasonable, 
04 seors (old) aman and 12 seers (new). 
ra.—No rain. Weather seasonable. 
bogun in places, Fodder and water 









at Sadar 18, Dikar 04, Dinapore o13, Barh om, Dik 012. 
paddy almost . i we 0} inal -Présain, 
continues. No cattl disease. Fodder Sad water for cattle sufficiont, omit 

at 16 seers a rupee, 


Rainfall at Sadar ‘72, Jahanabad *32, A’ 4-34 . Harvesting af pedty 
Rabi doing well, ‘Gearoen sieposlle ss oP ee pe rupee, t 


—Rainfall at Sadar. 0:53 Buxar 0°65, Bhabhua 0°40, Sasaram ‘32, Dehri_ 
cold and cloudy. Rainfall of the week has done much good te rabi. 
paddy and pressing of sugarcane going on, Fodder and water ient. Rice 
rupee at i i M 
i A 
p.—Rainfall at Sadar 0°33, Siwan 0°35, Gopalganj 0:20. Weather sessonable but 6 
Standing crops good. Kebi much bonifited by rain. Poppy backward but good. 
-and water sufficient. Oommon rice 15, seers, makai 23 seers per rupes. 4 


a 

~ Chainparan.—Rainfall at Sadar °35, Bettiah*16. Prospects of rai and poppy good. 

hing of paddy going on. Prices of common rico and muize at mee 164 4| 
8} veers per rupee, respectively. x wid 

Muzaffarpur. a -—Rainfall at Sadar +14, Hajipur not received. “Sitamarhi 08. Prospects 

of crops excellent, Prices are—Con:mon rice 14 seers, wheat 13 seers, barley 20 seers, maize 

\seors, gram 15 seers, arhar 14 goers, and marua 25 soors u rupeo. 


: —Rainfall at Sadar-09, Samastipur “03, Madhubani 0-23, Harvesting of 
is almost over. Rabi doing well. Fodder and water sufficient. No: cattle-disease 
roported. Common rive sells as follows :— 












































Brs. 
- Sadar = 18h 
Madhutaui ve 3, pie rT aa ee 4 


i »—Rainfall at Begusarai 0°15. Weather cold and cloudy. Harvesting of hp 
: completed. Prospect of standing cxgps good. Common rice sells as 


ul 8rs. 
Sadar Fa ae oo 14 
Bogusarai es af ae i Lhe 
famui nee one Sos Report not received. 






Gein 
; ipur.—Weather cold. Sky cloudy. Winter rico is being reaped. Sugarcane ‘is 
ir Pe No cattle-disease. Fodder aud water sufficient, Petes aaticnary: 


Pnriehs—Painfall st Parnes 0-11, Kishnagenj and Araria ‘nil. ‘Weather’ ssasonable. 
sting of aghuni rico still continues. Prospects of radi crops good. No cattle-disease. 
ind water sufficient. Common rive sells as follows :— ; 


Srs, 
4 wee oo a 16 + 
a owe os 14 ry ‘ 
oe te Nee SOE: j Pn oe i 


‘Rainfall nil, Weather cold and occasionally cloudy. Harvesting of winte } 
on. Zalai ond mustard ripening, Other radi crops doing woll but rain 
needed, Average price of rice stationary. Fodder and water sutlicient. 
Weather cold and cloudy. ing of winter rice crop still 
ling rabi crops laren Cattlo-disosse reported from Gotta: 
st vatitiolent. Average price of rice 15 seers and that of maize 20 
rupee. i; 


4 
at Kendra 0:03. Weather seasonuble. Sugarcane and gure | 
Rabi in Aiwa auspeds Dalua and tobacco growing, Want,of 













Banki’ a i Report not received, 


~* Balasore.—Rainfull nil, Sarad and kandha being out and threshed. Dalua 
well. Sugarcane cutting continues. ali crops are flowering. Cotton being gu 
Rive sells at 153}, 144 and 164 seers per rupeo in interior, Balasore and Bhadrak, respective- ‘ 
ly. Fodder and water sufficient. f 
Angul.—Rainfall nil, Weather cloudy. Harvesting of fi? and rabé crops 
crushing of sugarcane continue. Common rice seking at 20 and 13} seers per rupee in 
the markets or Angul aud Khondmals, respectively. Modder and water sufficient. Fort ait 

5 of 


Puri.—Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable. Sarad paddy being harvested. 
+) dalua and mung is in progress. Pressing of sugarcane continues. inter mandia, kulthi and 
|. other miscellaneous crops doing well. Modder aud water sufficient. Price of rioo stationary. 


Hazaribagh,—Raintall at Sadar “#0, Gridih “13, Weather cold and cloudy. Fodder |. 
stain 19 ‘bora | 











and water sufficient. Common rice sells at Sudar 14 to 15 seers and at Gi 
per rupeo. 4 
Ranchi,—Rainfall 0°38. Weather cold and cloudy. Prospects of rabi crops much i 
proved by rainfall during the week. Rice sells at Sadar 17 seers per rupse, No 0 
disease reported. Fodder and water sutticient. 
Palaman.—MRainfall 1:56. Weather cloudy. Rubi progressing well. Oattle-disesse = 
continues in places. ico selling at Sadar 12 seers 6 chitaks per rape, Y 
Manbhum.—Rainfall at Sadar 0°26, Gobindpur 005. Weather cloudy. scold goes ot 
erops on ground good, Fodder und water sullicient. COuattle-discase reported from a 
* Topohanchi and Katras, Average price of common rive at Sadar 14 seers 6 chitaks and 
Gobindpur 18 seers per rupee. Supply suifliciont, 
Singhbhum.—Rainfall 26. Rab: crops doing well. Average price of rice is 17 
Lchitak in the district; at Chaibussa 16 seers. 








4 General Summary.—There was some rain during the week almost in all districts of 
Burdwan Division, Nihar and Chota Nagpur, as well as in Nadia, Jessore, Darjeeling; ae, 
and Cuttack, ‘he rain has been beneficial to the rabi crops in Bihar. Moro rain is, ho’ yh 

needed in Nudia and Cuttack. It is’also badly wanted in Murshidabad, Pabna and Malda. — 

Tho harvesting of wintor rico is being completed. tabi orops are generally in good condition 
exoopt in Murshidabad. In Bihar the poppy crop is doing, well The pressing of mek 
cane is in progress. Cattle-disease reported from five districts. Fodder generally sufficient. 
Sohn of common rice has fallen in 11 districts, rison in 14, and is stationary in the) — 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Tea 


F. A. SLACKE, 


: 8: to the Gi me | 
Revenve Derarrwent, wei: oh of oe 


The Ist January 1901, 








as Mceecochegind Chserrataons tated eh thd aMipaee-Crsahrvansey Sa 
23rd to 29th December 1900. 





rere 85| Nit | Chicdy clear, co.” 


O48 | 67-4) 800) 228) 572) 613) 405) 56-8 | 72 Ky eS 6] Chiefly clear. 


036 | 66-3) 800) 23-0) 570 | 616) 488| 532) 78|NNWandecalm..| 42 


a » | Partiatiy cloudy, 
: os Te 
ee aig | 67%} 806| 225 | 582 | 651| -G24| Go2| 80) NNW, SW and] 54| 4, | Partially cloady, 
calm, = 
> 081 | 700| 70°1| 152) 689) 6e-1| 578) 63-0 | 77 bsg Nand W by 50 ” ly cloudy, o. 


1266) OW 025 | 69-2 | 760) 118) G42) G50) 504) 63S | 83 SSE, NNW and| 84 0°05 | Chiofly cloudy, oF 
variable, a, 





1253) 70 O41 | 698 | 78-0) 14-8 | 63-2) 63-9) 496) 687 | 68|N,NNWandNE| 77 | Nil | Partially cloudy. 






























































Inches. 

-- @¥'9 m an pressure of the seven days 30042 

The i a pressure of the seeing period for 24 “Years, Surveyor.Generl’s Soden 

oe oo ee W087 | s 

fe number of hours of bright sunshine... oe os 43-7 

The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine ivy ~ ~ 750 

ig ture of ay a days 682 

E Ten the corresponding period tor 24 years, A 

The extreme rah ly temperature. a st 24-2 

__ The maximum temperature ane ‘ as pee ane 806 

4 shost velocity of the wind in one hour... ie es see p 

HR, ° 

relative humidity #% 

The lavrage relative humidity of the oorresponding “period for 24 your, 
Surveyor-General’s O: oe oe 2 oe 

‘The total fall of rain from 23rd to 29th Decomber 1900... OOS 
aeperreracs fall (ofthe! corrempeniing period for 24 yours, Surveyor-Goneral’s 

or 0-01 

‘The total fall from Ist January to 29th December 1900 on 89°32 


. ele te 24 your Surveyor-Goneri’s 


peratures are obtained from self-registering thermometers. All the 
te vere oth ealing inv an sed fo prerrey constructed and verified at the 
They are exposed under a thatched shed open at the sides, and are suspended four feet 


we readings are Rouse approximately to those of the standard, Newman’s No. 86, 
ly at the Surveyor-General’s , 

v netric elements are obtained from Tables ITI, IV, and V of the official tables tomputed in — 
and based on ult’s modifications of August’s formula. 

pemces of en ese taken: froas the [rave ch'6 ere ane Aaeaneey 


G. Wltocu:e, 
For Meteorologieal Reporter to the Govt. of India 
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x ‘and foreign railways. 
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Weekly Return of Traffic Receipts on Indian Railways. 
EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. % 
Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended Sth December 1900, on 1,837°09 miles open. 
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cnrned, | Receipt 


@) 
i787 0 0 
ange) wrens] Sg 


10,00,51,054 20+ 1,95,10,031 15 OF) 4,66,727 0 03'2,70,00,776 8 
1, 08,46,842 10 487,81 = 6 


48,99,000 10 
me 31 ~— 
79,49,006 12 4 | 10,35,16,000 0 

















‘period of 1800 of two extra trains from Dockyard to Umbalis Cantonment, 

Wt food grains in the 60 ‘perlod of 1800. B+ ieee 

On account of difference between the approximate and audited figures wooks ouded 
1pd35) Bth October and 3rd November 1900, beens» = 


Abstract of progressive weekly returns of all earnings for 1900 in comparison with 1899, | 
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to. f Abstract of progressive weekly returns of all earnings for 1900 in comparison with 1899. 
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Abstract of progressive weekly returns of all earnings for 1900 in comparison with 1599—concluded, 1899. } 
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Abutract of progrenive weakly returns of all earnings for 1900 in comparison with 1899, 
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Mprocimate Return of Traffic for week ended 8th December 1900, on 78°76 miles open. 
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DACOA STATE RAILWAY, : 
Approximate Return of Traffic and Mileage for the week ended 15th December 1900, on 86 miles oj 
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: CH BEHAR STATE RAILWAY, 
Approvimate Return of Traffie and Miteage for the week ended 15th December 1900, on 88°78 miles open, 
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* Audited up to 13th October 1900, 
COOCH BEHAR STATE RAILWAY. 
Approximate Return of Trafic and Mileage for the woek ended 22nd December 1900 on 33°73 mile open. 
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Approximate Return of Trafic and Mileage for the week ended 22nd December 1900 on 69 miles open. 
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: BENGAL AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Approximate Return of Traffic for the weok ending 22nd December 1400, on 1,162 m 
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APROINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE PROVINOIAL CIVIL SERVICE 
1 »TO POSTS LISTED AS OPEN TO THAT SERVICB. 


| = 
f RESOLUTION—No. 5244A, 


APPOINTMENT. 


Dated Caloutiz, the 24th December 1900. 
Reap— 

The Resolution of the Government of India, in the Home Department, No. ele 
dated the 2st April 1892, indicating the appointments in each Province as open 
to the Provincial Service, 

Read also— 

The notification of this Government, dated the 28th March 1893, declaring the 
Aa of appointments listed as open to members of the Provincial Civil Service 
in Bengal. 

The following correspondence with the Government of India regarding the manner 
in which appointments are to be transferred to the Provincial Service. 

Lae to _ Government of India, Home Department, No. 12424.D., dated the 9th 

une 1900, 

ae from ge Government of India, Home Department, No. 512, dated the 17th 

mutase to the Government of India, Home Department, No. 2412A.D., dated the 
15th September 1900. 

Letter from the Government of India, Home Department, No. 916, dated the 13th 
December 1900. 

In the notification, dated the 28th March 1893, it was announced that the 
r ‘following appointments in Bengal, for which members of the Civil Service of 
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* India had hitherto been recruited, should thenceforward be posts to which =. 
members of the Bengal Provincial Service could Heiney be appointed, subject — . 
to the rules for the time being in force, under 33 Vic, Cap. 3, Section 6 :— Pais 

6 posts of District and Sessions Judge. 

uF ' 4 poste of Collector and Magistrate of a district, 
1 post of Junior Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 
1 post of Under-Secretary to Government. 


In addition to these posts, the following appointments, for which recruit- 
ment had hitherto previously been made in the Civil Service of India, were 
thrown open to the Bengal Provincial Civil Service and added to the existing 
grades of that service :— 


2 "posts of Joint-Magistrate to be converted into 2 posts of Deputy Hepes 
ie Brd 


of the first grade. and Collector in tl 
grade on Rs. 600. 
2 posts of Joint-Magistrate ditto 2 posts of Deputy Magistrate 
of the second grade. and Collector in the 4th 
4 grade on Rs. 500, | 
2 posts of Assistant Magis- ditto 2 posts of Deputy Magistrate / 
trate on Rs. 500 a month, and Collector in the 
grade on Rs, 400. 
2 posts of Assistant Magis- ditto 2 posts of Deputy Magis! 
trato on Rs. 450 a month. and Collector in the” 6th” 
grade on Rs. 300, (')' 








2, The effect of this notification was qualified by paragraph 6 o 
Resolution of the Government of India, No. “Mic, dated the 21st April 1 


ibe 
which declared that until all the existing statutory civil servants were provi 
for, either by promotion or by amalgamation with the Provincial Service, 
until the prior claims of officers of the Civil Service of India had been satis! 
the posts thrown open to the members of the Provinciul Service could 
be transferred to that service. 

3. Eight superior listed appointments became available to the membt 
of the Provincial Service after the confirmation in superior posts of 
Indian Civilians appointed in 1888, All these appointments were, until recentY> 
actually held by Statutory Civilians. The death of Mr. Nanda Krishna Bose * j 
Statutory Civilian holding one of these posts, has reduced the nugpe to 
seven. One member of the Judicial Branch of the Provincial Service Tt ‘al 
with the sanction of the Government of India, be appointed a District and, 
Sessions Judge of the third grade to make up the complement. ' 

4, The confirmation in superior posts “of all the Indian Civilians 
appointed in 1889 will admit of the appointment of two more members of the 
Provinciel Service to superior listed posts. There are now two vacancies in 
the Executive Branch of the Indian Civil Service, The claims of the last officer 
of 1889 of this service will be satisfied by promotion in one of these vacancies. 
‘The other will be given to a member of the Executive Branch of the Provincial 
Service who, with the sanction of the Government of India, will now be 
appointed a Magistrate and Collector of the third grade. 

5. The next vacancy occurring in the third grade of Magistrates 
and Collectors will be available for the appointment of another member of the 
Executive Branch of the Provincial Service, and the total number of ten 
superior posts of Magistrates and Collectors and District and Sessions Judges 
will then have been filled. . 

6. The eleventh post is that of a Joint-Magistrate of the first grade. It 
is now held by a Statutory Civilian, and cannot at presont be converted into a 
i Deputy Magistracy of the third grade. 

7. The twelfth Ps is also one in the first grade of Joint-Magistrates. It . 
* will now be converted into 2 Deputy Magistracy of the third grade, as the most 
y junior of the Indian Civilians appointed in 1891 has received promotion to 
the first grade of Joint-Magistrates. 





iy as 


_— 


is A © 8 The thirteenth post isy equivalent to a Joint-Magistracy of the 
: second grade, and it became available on the promotion of the last of the , 
Indian Civilians appointed in 1892 to that grade. It will now be conv 
. into a Deputy Magistracy of the fourth grade. ’ 
; ‘ ‘ ; es | 
® 
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Ba 9. "The fourteenth appointment is also equivalent to a Joint-Magistracy of 
ca 9 e mth appointment is also equi 0 a Join racy o! 
the second grade. It will Bencivertad into a Deputy Magistracy of the fourth 


grade when the most junior Indian Civilian of 1893 has received promotion 
to the second grade of Joint-Magistrates. 

10. The fifteenth and sixteenth are posts equivalent to that of an Assist- 
ant Magistrate on Rs, 500. As all the Indian Civilians of 1893 and 1894 have 
reached that grade, two appointments will now be added to the fifth grade of 

© Deputy Magistrates. $ 

11. The seventeenth and eightoenth appointments are equivalent to that 
of an Assistant Magistrate on Rs. 450. One of these appointments was merged 
in the Provincial Service onthe occasion of the transfer to that service of a 
Statutory Civilian since deceased. The other will now be transferred to the 
sixth grade of Deputy Magistrates. 

12. To the two Secretariat posts, viz., the post of Junior Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue and the post of an Under-Secretary to this Government, the 
main and essential condition laid down by the Government of India applies 
with special force, i,e,, proved and absolute fitness, The proper performance 
of the duties of these posts, especially that of an Under-Secrotary to this 
Government, requires exceptional qualifications, and appointment to them must 
be xprensly guided by a regard to the efficiency of the public services. 

13, The effect of the above orders will be that as soon as the sanction of 
the Government of India has been obtained two officers of the Provincial Service 
will ‘ve appointed by name to two superior listed posts: anda third will be 
appsint on the occurrence of the first vacancy. ‘To inferior listed posts , 
officers are not appointed by name, but an addition of five officers will 
immediately be made to the cadre of the Provincial Executive Service by 
piymotion of officers to the various grades concerned. 


& Onperep—That the Resolution be published in the Calcutia Gazette, 
By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


J. A. BOURDILLON, 
a ; Chief Secy. to the Govt, of Bengai, 
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"RESOLUTION ON THE PROGRESS REPORT OF FOREST ADMINIS 
TION IN THE LOWER PROVINCES OF BENGAL FOR 1699-1900, 





REVENUE DEPARTMENT—FORESTS. 
Cutout the 5th January 1901. 


Reap— 
Tho Progress Report of Forest Administration in the Lower Provinces of Bengal for 
the year 1699-1900, 2 io 
The Progress Report of Forest Administration in the Lower Provinces of Bengal for 
; the year 1898-99 and Government Resolution thereon. 


Mr. A. E Wild, who was in charge of the Bengal Forest Circle throughout’ 
the year, submitted his Report on the 10th November 1900, more than a — 
month late. 6 } 

The following statement shows the area of each class of forest in 


RESOLUTION—No. 128For. 
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2. No actual changes in the area of reserved forests were made du 
the year. The recent land revenue resettlement of the Khurda Go it 
Estate shows an excess of 1,833 acres, and of 51,725 acres in the e 


reserved and protected forests, respectively, of the Puri Division, but 

reasons for this not having been given, no actual alteration has yet 

made in the figures, In the Sundarbans 141 square miles of protected 

were transferred to be converted into cultivation. The transfer of the Saori 

— i tho Sonthal Parganas under the Deputy Commissioner will shortly be  * 
fecter 


8. Scttlement—The Lieutenant-Governor notices with regret, since the 
reasons given for the delay are not satisfactory, that the settlement of the area 
in the Chittagong Forest Division has not yet been completed. The work was 
started as far back as 1897-98, and he trusts that it will be ready for 
notification within the current year, ~ 

The recent proposals of the Board of Revenue that certain blocks should 
be set aside as fuel and fodder reserves in the Jalpaiguri district as protected 
forests, and placed under the control of the civil authorities, are under con- 
sideration of Government. According to theapproved programme of operations 
spread over a period of ten years, the Imperial Forest Survey Branch 
began work in December in the Singhbhum Division. In future reports the 
Conservator should state what was the programme for the year and, in case it 
was not worked up to, what were the reasons for the deficiency. It is reported 
that the progress made so far was not very encouraging, as there are to be 
two — at work during the coming season, more check and supervision are 

puired. 

« The total length of boundaries as yet defined stands at 5,186 miles. 
The Lieutenant-Governor trusts that during the nang year forest officials will 
bear in mind the importance of carefully inspecting forest boundaries, a duty . 
which appears to have been overlooked in many divisions. 
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. Working-plans.---Of the total forest area in Bengal, viz., 13;5£9 square 
versione viene for 5,320 square miles have been oe og ie are 
being , and 8,269 square miles still remain to be dealt with. ‘The latter 
. area includes 4,033 square miles of unclassed forest of bey i Owing to 
the unfortunate illness of Mr. Hatt, who had nearly finished the working-p! 
for the Pari Division (110 square miles), and of the tardy progress made by 
the Forest Survey Party in Singhbhum, wjgich delayed Mr, Haines, who had in 
hand the working-plan (751 square miles) of that Division, no plans were com- 
pleted during the year. Here also the Lieutenant-Governor would request 
that in future years details be given showing what was the programme for 
the year and to what extent it was worked up to with reasons for any short- 
comings. The table showing the comparative strength of the staff, area and 
reentage under working-plans for the three provinces of Bengal, North- 
Western Provinces, and Central Provinces, submitted by the Conservator, is 
interesting ; but the figures for the areas under working-plans in the Central 
Provinces do not tally with those given last year. Speaking generally, the 
comparison as to strength of establishment is not very disadvantageous ° to 
Bengal, and the Lieutenant-Governor is compelled to repeat that Bengal has 
hitherto failed to realise the great value of working-plans. It is so far satis- 
factory, however, to see that the importance and necessity of the work are 
now fully understood, for there is no part of the Forest Officer's duties of 
greater importance than the preparation of working-plans for the forests 
in their charge. Without them a new Forest Officer is helpless in his charge; 
and Government has no check on the proper working of any forest. 

But it does not appear that tie Conservator’s arrangements for carrying 
ot) these operations are as yet properly organized, since they seem to rest on 
the chance of securing the services of special officers for this work alone, The 

atter will be dealt with when orders are passed on the repert which has lately 

een called for giving, in the order of ‘urgency, the Forest Divisions, for 

hich working-plans or revision of existing working-plans are required during 
the next five yeurs. The Conservator has now had a material addition made 
his superior staff, and the work must be taken energetically in hand. 

5. Buildings and Communications.—The following statement shows the 

penditure on roads and buildings in 1898-99 and 1899-1900 and the hudget 

timates for the latter year 
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| Brirpixas. Roaps ax» Brspans, | Total, 
\ppsorreszon ov ] | ’ - 
weeges Actuals of |, Qadeet | Actuals of | Actusin of Mader | Actuate ct | Actuate of | AM4ECt | Actuals of 
| 180. |aamosoto | 2 inal snd Ponte, | 1800, | Themen.” aeons | BHM 
1 — ——* ——_ 
a s | 8 «| os | & | 
Ra. Rs, me | Re Rs, Rs. 
Newoonstruction .,| 23,433 24,480 18,252 | 10,205 Prat) 14,508 
tren ie] NMS | 18,040 908 #003 10309 | 7,338 
) Unapportioned” — “ 1,100 Yow | 1147 123 0 | 264 
Tort «| a7 | at | g9,09 | 2% sO | 82,517 
: | 














The budget estimates were not worked up to, partly owing to several 
works not having been taken up aud partly to the diversion of the allotment 
to offer purposes. 

‘he chief new buildings constructed during the year were the Sonthal Par- 
ganas head-quarters house and three revenue station-houses in the Sundarbans. 

Eighty-four miles of new roads and paths were made during the year 
as against 57 in the previous year, and repairs were carried out along 787 miles 
of road, the: corresponding figures for 1898-99 being 842, Of the new roads, 
36 miles were for facilitating export and 49 miles were for inspection purposes. 
The experiment of erecting a wire rope-way in the Tista Division was a 
failure owing to the curves encountered, and the line will have:to be re-erected 
on the usual plan of straight lengths. 

6. Breaches of Forest Law.—Thyree hundred and fifty-five cases were taken 
into Court during the year under report as against 807 in 1898;99, ‘This 
inerease occurred mainly under “ fire cases” in the Singhbhum Divisiqn and 
under “other offences.” 
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De ete saci 
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Of the ‘cases Gixsposed of, 88 per cont. ended in. convictibn ‘as hgaiist 90 
in the rcadtomgt Proseciitions were instituted in “60 cases for offenées 
with regard to fire, of which 88, involving 45 8, ended im convidtion, 
and 6, involving 18 persons, resulted in acquittal. fvainder weie penditig 
at the end of the year. Of the total cases of this kind, 28 occurred fn 
Singhbhum, 9 in Palamau, 5 in Angul, 3 in Jalpaiguri, 2 in ‘Chittagong, 1 in 
Darjeeling, 1 in Puri, and 1 in the(ffonthal Parganas. =) Wage 

The sentences awarded in fire cases have been generally of a much move 
deterrent nature than was the case during the previous year, and the Lieuténant- 
Governor agrees with Mr. Wild that, “ considering the difficulty in most fire 
cases of procuring any evidence at all, whenever convictions are obtained, 
the punishment ought in all cases to be sxetiplery: The Lieutenant-Govertior 
looks to the Conservator to bring promptly to the notice of Governmett 
any case in which, in his opinion, the punishment awarded has been inadequate. 
The Government of India, as noted in last year’s Resolution, asked if 
amendments were not required in the Indian Forest Act for the better protée- 
tion of forests from fires and the punishment of incendiarism ; proposals 
have accordingly been submitted by the Conservator to alter the existing law 
and to make villagers jointly responsible for fires. . 

The number of cases compounded by Forest Officers amounted to 1,946, 
involving 3,962 persons as against 2,057 cases, involvinz 4,018 persons in the 

revious year, ‘he amount received as compensation was Rs. 12,176, Rs, 791 

ties than the amount in the previous year. In the Sundarbans, the com: - 
tion accepted is usually high, as the cases are mostly of a more serious nature 
than in other Divisions, for the offenders carry off the wood in boat-loa) 
whereas elsewhere the thefts are chiefly confined to the quantity that ‘¢an 
carried on a man’s head, Omitting this Division, the compensation receiv 
for each person in¥olved varied between 8 aunas 7 pies in Singhbhum 
Rs, 7-3-9 in Buxa. The total number of offences decreased from 2,487 t') 
2,483, and of these, tle Darjecling Division contributed 446 cases, while ths 
Tista, Sonthal Parganas, Puri, and the Sundarbans Divisions contributed ov. 
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square miles, of which 194 square miles, or 9 per ce nt. of the entire prote: 
area, wore burnt,as against 2 per cent. in 1898.99 and 27 in 1897-98. ‘This 

. increase was, to some extent, to be expected owing to the early setting in of | 
the hot weather. | 

Although a far larger area was burnt than during the previous year, yet, 
looking at past results, the general result of the year under report was fairly 
satisfactory, and the Conservator points out that the accustomed alternation a 
good and bad years, which has been the rule since 1890-91, has been broken. 
The Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the Conservator that some praise is due to 
the officers of the Department for this improvement. 

Singhbhum again heads the record, having had 134 square miles burnt, 
and the fires there in 1899-1900 were worse than in 1898-99, In consequence . 
of the many and severe fires in the early part of the season in tho Saitba 
block of this Division, the burnt areas in that block were closed to grazing for 
three years as a punishment for malicious and careless firing. 

8. It would appear that for the Circle 92 fires as against 62 { the 
previous year were intentionally fired, damage being done to 101,365 acres as 
sees HAG a 3888-0: ng pone roe instituted in 14 of these cases, 
ot which 10 ended in conviction, 2 resulted in acquitt i 
at the close of the year. : sla ala Pending 

9. Grazing —Four hundred and seventeen square mi 
forests were open to all animals, as against 393 siisre ‘alle ts ae Reh 

ear, the increase of 24 square miles being due to areas previowal> losed 

in the Darjeeling und Kurseong Divisions being thrown open during ¢ - 
under report. As in the previous year, 1,722 square miles of protected f ted 
remained open during 1899-1900, "Theaverage area per head of cattle eat ¥ 
the reserved forests was 5°7 acres as compared with 5°5 acres in the ae bet oy 
« Inthe protected forests, excluding Angul, which is under the inenapcnen 


800 cases each. 
7. Forest fires.—Protective measures against fire were taken for 2 
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‘Commissioner, and for Which io Yetums have been furnished, 
head (2:5) Was practieilly wnchanged, though the revenue 
‘910 to S, 84,041 owing to Better collections in'the Puri 

Sreynes ‘Pegard to gravitig, ‘Nd ‘Change has been ‘Made in the method 

10, Yield and outlurn of forest pooh Ths following statement gives 







































































































‘details Of the forest outturn of the yéar:— 2 
Class of forest and | | 
agency by Which preduce| Timber. Fuél. Total wood. | Bamboos. | Minor produce. 
‘was reimovel | 
—_ — ——— a - ——$_—$ —_____ L_ 
1 2 8 4 i 6 
Reserved. C. ft, C. ft. C. ft. C, ft. Rs. 
Government is 186,799 165,740 842,589 17,148 2,682 
Purchasers aes 6,689,564 16,194,638 20,864,202 9,769,908 1,24,875 
ree-grantees , M8 23,038, 33,181 = 1,363 
ight-holders : 910,107 910,167 956,400 12,812 
1 Total - 22,160,079 | 10,763,455 141,232 
>, Protented. 
Government i: 88,636 8,081 42.517 539,441 1,701 
Purehasi en 699,978 8,835,604 4,435,672 101,090 47777 
roo crantoot oe 1,64 729 2,268 2,800 2 
Pighf-holdors wu 230/665 | 14,880,835 | 14,611,600 4,000,000 1,283,074 
otal a 970,808 | 18,221,239 | 19,192,042 4,642,891 172,154 
Tnelassed. | 
21,290 | 1,369 22,669 25,960 8 
480,282 60,642 640,874 6,611,586 8,057" 
rantees oe Th. seca 
Holders aa 
Total ons 602,013 #2,011 8,660 
[ total in 1899-1900 7,840,322 | $4,605,828 41,906,145 21,085,683 | 922,746 
., Rehr DI co sed ce a Me ce 
in 1898.09 .., 308 | 92,248935 | 98,869,211 | 20,744,794 2,90,016 
ico in 1899-1900 ... + 920,016 + 2,316,838 + 3,236,906 +290,839 +32,730 








* Includes Ra, 2,108 collected from Hill 'Tippera (for two years). 


The gross outturn under all heads was much greater than in the 
wevious year, and considering that the gross yield of the year 1898-99 
itself had been considerably larger than in 1897-98, this result is very satis- 
factory, The Sundarbans Division gave the largest increase, the timber and 
fuel ‘habe exceeding those of the previous year by 693,867 cubic feet and 
2,316,888 cubic feet, respectively, and che Departmental Officers are reported 
to have shown much energy in exploiting the produce of this Division and 
taking advantage of a brisk demand. 

Singhbhuns also showed a considerable improvement in its yield of timber, 
but fell off considerably in its fuel outturn, as also did Angul. 

ll. Financial Results —The following statement shows the financial results 
during each of the last six official years:— 





Financial year. Receipts. Charges. Not revenue. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1894-95... ws 7,95,673 -8,98,601 —3,97,072 
1895-96... 918,709  4,66,088 4,52,641 
1896-97. ve 18,70,849 —6,90,042 6,80,807 
1897-98. .- 11,89,285 6,53,487 — 5,35,848 ‘ 
1898-99 ae ve =—-9,72,818  4,86,819 — 4,85,994 , 
1899-1900... wee 11,88,912 —5,45,205 5,938,707 

‘ . , 

is ” 
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For the ses of comparison € 
—98 os fll 27 owing to the extensive slee, 
this the Lieutenant-Governor cannot agree to, 


the Conservator eliminatest he 
per operationsin Sin 
since in his opinion thi 






yearly be a large demand for sleepers on the part of the railway 


which it is the duty of the Forest Department to meet or 





satisfaction of Government their inability so to do. 


division by division :— 











Cutances. 





Sunes. 





Division. 


1898-99, |1899-1900, | 1898-99. 








Direction... 
Darjooling 
‘Tista - 





Kurvoong 
Jalpaiguri 









ux _ 
Sonthal Parganas 
Hazaribagh ” 
Palamas 
Singhbhum 





Chittagong 





./11,98,912 | 9,7 

















| €,64,222 








Not nurplua 








6,09,707 | 4,85,004 








The Lieutenaut-Governor regrets. to find that no improvement was nyjade 
in the Tista, Buxa, Palamau, Singhbhum, and Angul Divisions, which afgai 
worked at a loss during the year under report. It is explained that), in 
Singhbhum there would haye been a small surplus, but for the expend! 
of Rs, 12,113 on surveys, and that the deficit in Tista was due 
inability to diepoee of the sleepers prepared there, in consequence of 

‘ista Valley road. In the Buxa Division operations, i i 
said, are retarded owing to the climate, which prevents the Department fro 
securing reliable workmen, bat the Conservator thinks that there willybe 
profit in the coming year. Improvement in Angul is also promised thoug! 
for what reasonis not stated. In reviewing the report of the previous year, 
the Government of India expressed the opinion that no forest division ih 
Bengal, except the Direction Division, should show a deficit, and they agreed 
with the Lieutenant-Governor in considering that more energy was required 
on the part of Divisional Forest Officers in seeking and developing markets 


breaks in the 


for the many produsts of the-Bengal forests. 


‘The Conservator reports that a certain zeal in the direction of openiug out 
new markets has now been aroused among the officers of the Department, but 
that none have shown any special aptitude for commercial undertakings. His 
Honour desires that the Conservator will impress upon all officers that unless 
they eagerly seek every chance of exploiting the forest produce and brigging 
the products to the knowledge of purchasers, instead of waiting for purchasers 
to approach them, they have failed in one of the essential duties of a forest 


officer. 


The answers given by the Conservator with reference to the questions 
ply of sleepers to the Cooch Bihar, Barun-Dal 
do not show that it wa 


asked concerning the su 
and Bengal-Duars Rail 


Departinent to furnish the necessary timber. 


ministration. That the departmental 


to explain to we 


12. The following table shows the result of the last two financial years, 
- ; 


(1899-1900. | 1898-99. |1899-1900. 








8 impossible for the 


The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to notice the success! 
introduction of Departmental operations in the matter of 
disposal of certain minor products, viz., 
myrabelams in the Singhbham Division, 


invthe Puri Division; and he is obliged to Mr. Wi taken 
in the improvement of this branch of the ad cinta ; 


ful and profitable 
n ; the collection and 
India-rubber in the Kurseong Division, 
and the fruit of the sérychnos nuz vomiea 











of lac in the Palamau forests hus, Cring'es want of seal; bolecn Sa” 
is poet rable, ze the cron atieg opr that iia stare 
seo that this want of energy on 6! officers is promptly 
remedied: there would appear to be no faci wif this cultivation ahead act 
be as successful as others, and it is trusted that next year’s report will show better 
results. It issatisfactory also to note that the right to cut sabai eral the 
Singhbhum reserves, which had been leased:for three years in 1897 at a total 
rent of Rs. 30,000, was resettled in April 1900, for a further term of three 
years for a sum of Rs. 1,26,000. 
The state of the mica ind in Hazaribagh continues to be dis- 
app»inting, and the Conservator thinks that it is impossible to exercise much 
artmental check of the data on which the royalty on mica is calculated 
’ without a large increase of establishment, A revision of the mica mining rules 
» is now under the consideration of Government. 
18. Miscellaneous.—Since the close of the year three new appointments 
have been sanctioned by Her Majesty's Secre of State, viz., one Deputy 
Conservator, first grade, another of the third grade, and one Assistant 
Conservator, second grade. 
‘ @onsiderable damage was done to the forests around Darjecling by the 
' unusully heavy storm and rainfall of the 24th and 25th September 1899. ‘There 
w(x formidable landslip on the Setikhola Jhora, and the torrents in the Tista 
river and its tributaries, the Rangit and the Bara Rangit, brought down large 
deposits of silt and washed away ‘owt ing strips of forest on their immediate 
, and a bed of silt was formed. in the Apalchand forest in Jalpaiguri. 
It'is estimated that 463 acres of forest in the Darjeeling Division, and some 450 
t of 600 acres in the bed of the Balasun river have been lost. The damage 
i roads and paths was extensive in the three hill Divisions of Darjeeling, 
fseong, and Tista. 
The present report is full and in view of the remarks passed last year by 
Government of India, it should if possible have been curtailed. This 
‘{..sifbject, however, is now under consideration, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
waiting the opinion of the Conservator on the suggestion made by the 
ernment of India in their Circular No. 7F., dated the 18th September 1900, 
for the shortening of the Report. 
14. In thanking Mr. Wild for his administration generally and for the 
I inerease he and his officers have obteined in the departmental surplus, the 
idutenant-Governor desires that two points may be very closely kept in view 
during the ensuing vor the vital importance of pushing on the preparation of 
ing-plans and t! 










e keen exploitation of forest products. 
By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


F. A, SLACKE, 
Bre, Seoretary to the Government of Bengal. 











PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN BENGAL DURING 1899.1900. 






GENERAL DEPARTMENT—EDUCATION. 
~ 





Calcutta, the 8th January 1901. 
RESOLUTION—No, 116. 





Reap— 
Tho Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for the year 1899-1900, 


Tue report submitted by Mr. Pedler, ¥.n.s., who has held charge of the 
Education Department throughout the year, reached Government with a | ip 
punctuality which was the more commendable that his time has been much apie 
engrossed in the reports called for by the Government of India on the various Wars 
points raised by Mr. J, S. Cotton in his quinquennial Review on Education. | 

2, Number under instruction —The Ss do table shows the number of | 
colleges and schools in Bengal and the number of pupils in them at the’ en 
the years 1898-99 and 1899-1900 :— 

= See 


































































































1898.09, 1890-1900, Sain 
O1ase oF Ixsrrrvri0%. =, a 
Schools. | Pupils, | Schools. | Pupita. | 2800. "000; } 
1 bes tada 
1 2 3 ‘ 5 6 | till 
——!—_—. 
Penuo Ixerrronioxs— ott What it eal 
wae ane Arte Coll ic 30 206 “ 7808 | 1807 \ | 
atiaped Hien English school as | okie an | wis | dasa | ! 
Bocondary ood Mid ito on | z2zo7 too | “was | ies | eo 
Do. vernacular schools’ | 3,008 | ou,ana 106 | soso | 550 | bee 
‘Upper primary schools ., si | a7aer 4300 | 177,253 410 oY hi | 
Primary set Lower ditto ve | 44,082 | 1,061,630 43,900 | 1,007,870 0 pen 
Specin) (including Madrasshs and institutions for profes ‘396 |" 18\587 aoe | tone | See | By = 
nr ae me) Ge 2750 | 6270 | go | 99h 
i, Total. | 6083 | teen | Osan | 100008 | ase | ero” 
Paivare Ixerrretions— f | 
jrunoed, teachin | 
o ane "Arable or Pursian ‘a. “Se 1,308 18,072 1,282 16,430 183 aes ’ 
Lg 2 ete ge Se a Ae az 18,100 1,351 200 8 o1 
(2) Blemeatary,teaciing&vernactae ny Ge mal 
(a) With ten pupils ned upwards “ m5 10,603, 700 139% “9 161 
- i] With lea tesa tem pupils - am nom 3,220 pied a 4 
{3 Gtier schasis not conforming to the oparimental ‘40 2,097 135 mon | wel ay 
‘standards, ; . 
Total. 078 | " aw | na | ae 
Guan Torat .. | 06,102 | 2,008,785 | ohasa | 1,087,009 | ana | aoa 
, 





The number of educational institutions decreased during the year from * 
i 65,101 to 64,653, the decrease being mostly with regard to private institutions, 
es ‘but the pupils attending them increased by 18,810, 
fe 3. A comparison with the figures from 1891 shows an almost continnous 
y increase in the number of pupils with a yearly variation in the number of 
schools due to the appearance and disappearance of what may be called venture 
Ich ccactbticcn sh figures in the table above sh C3 
n examination of the in the le above shows th i ut 
tendency of Arts Colleges and high English schools to gain in poptlectggs ta 
whereas the any) = schools “ay middle vernacular schools are ri 
. yearSosing ground. ‘The reason is not far to seek, and lies undoubted) Y 
5 arcing but short-sighted opinion of parents that the future — Bets ’ 
children precludes any expenditure of time in gaining a knowledge of their 














eaten ee a Vinge! 2 * 
‘This state of affairs raises the question whether the curriculum of 
4 schools should not be modified in order to ensure that in the lower 
classes shall obtain a competent kn of their own language and the 
matter has just been dealt with in a separate lution, 

biorirs f schools have shown noticeable vitality; the upper section récords 
a gain of 69 schools and 3,091 pipes the lower section also, though the actual 
. number of schools has decreased, shows a satisfactory increase of 6,323 pupils. 

The Lioutenant-Governor notices with pleasure the rapid growth of special 

schools, and concurs with the Director, who says regarding them— 






The increase of 27-9 per cent. in the schools and 19°1 per cent. in the pupils would 
tend to prove that the people of Bengal are ing up to the fact that a stenting, 
or, in the higher stages, a literary education, leading solely up to the Oafoatta University 
examination alone, does not represent the sum total of education, and that other special forms 
of education really are beginning to offer better prospects of advancement in life. 


This is the beginning of a moyement which must largely influence the 
development and prosperity of the province, and which is the more hopeful, 
because its growth is spontaneous. Female education has during the year 
shown no marked sign of improvement, but the actual number of pupils has 
risen by 1°2 per cent. There are many obstacles which retard the education 
of girls, and there is at least no retreat. 

Ratio of pupils to population.—The percentage of boys of a school- 
and similarly of girls for the whole of the Province, excluding Cooch 
Till Tippera, and the Tribatary State of Chota Nagpur, to the numbers 
ly at school, is 28°9 and 1-9 per cent., respectively, as against 28-6 and 1-9 
ear. There are, however, great differences in the degrees of educational 
» ss attained in the various districts and divisions, Midnapore returning 
@ 4 per cent, and Purnea only 13:2. The poorer the districts the lower the 
: nunber of boys at school. With the exception of Patna, all the Bihar districts 
very low in the list. 

5. Schools classified according to management.—The following table classifies 

colleges and schools according to their management :— 





































1800, 1900, 
\ Cuass oF Instrrerioss, 
Senoots. | Pupit. | Schoola | Pupits 
‘ s 
w 1 : 3 ‘ 5 
\ 
Poatic Ixsriretioxs. 
Under Public Management. 
! by Government 170 oa i 
Mgr rst sc] | | | am 
Unter Private Manapement. 
Aided by Government or by District} sso | 1,104.03 | 98,000 | 1,288,100 
‘or Municipal boards. 
s Vonided enn we ow om | ao | aegtos | 1400 | 97,508 
y Total | 64,035 | 1,006,008 | 9,801 | 1,000,018 
Purvarm Ixstrrvrions, 
Of indigenous instruction 4... 11,078 | 192,842 1o7ee | agierr 
QGmaxp Toran. 8,101 1,008,785 64,083 1,087,503, 











Owing to the transfer of the reformatory schools at Alipur and Hazaribagh 
from the Jail to the Education Department, the establishment of a Survey 
School at Angul, and the transfer of the Siliguri Middle Vernacular School in the 
Rajshahi Division to the aided list, there was a net increase of two in the 
institutions managed by Government. The schools managed by District or 
Municipal Boards remained stationary. Of schools under private management, 
the unaided class decreased by 486, which was, however, attended by an 
, of 852 in the aided ‘class—results witich indicate that success is 
ending the efforts now being made to bring these schools under inspection 
introduce method and system in their work, 
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‘NEY EXPENDITURE AprEE DEDUCTING 
REGEIFTe— 
From Pro-| From | _ Prom | ‘Total 
‘vinelal | District | Municipal| expendi. 
Revenue, | funds. | funds, | tre, 
1 2 3 a7 6 

fa. Be, Bs. Ba 
aciaas |S os were 
Sines | sibss0] — Sa7e | s3.60,371 
102073 5,038,515 53,000 29,553,438 
1,756,458 ‘B5,880 9,001 671,000 
297178 oad teat 5,22,782 
1,735,073 20,325 3 2,57,005 
1,58,008 ‘9,508 ‘2008 5,00,006- 
12,353 2,021 00 02,805, 
coios| ab.sm | sak | 8,31,780 
40.016 207,807 3,008 723,089 
‘Total 23,746,286 | 11, aaa | 046,877 | 1,11,12,006 

Pep LA tel 
90 ,00,527 

































An examination of the figures in the table shows that the total 
ture from Provincial Revenues rose by Rs, 43,275, or by 1'8 per cent., 
from District Funds by Rs. 23,956, or 2°9 per cent., while that from Muniei; 
Funds fell off by Rs, 2,437, or by 26 per cent. The total expenditure 
all the public funds taken together shows an increase of Rs, 74,794, or 2/1 
a eent. In the preceding year the expenditure from the public funds 

creased by 2°4 per cent. Thus the expenditure from the public funds duri a 
the year under review is approximately the same as that of 1897-08. f 

The expenditure from private sources rosa from Rs. 75,06,379 f+ 5 
Rs, 77,154,237, or by 2°8 per cent. Expenditure from Provincial Revenws 
decreased under the heads cf ‘‘ Collegiate” education, Scholarships, and Superin- 
tendence ; but there was a considerable increase in the aid to “Special” 
education, es, ea 

«7. Inspection tours.—Mr. ler was on tour for 63 days out of © 
in addition to 16 days occupied in attending the Contarscss held in ‘Sila 
under the orders of the Government of India for the consideration f 
scheme in connection with the establishment of a Research University by; 
Mr. Tata, of Bombay. The Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to see that RAI 
owed ie ing ca ra eoumenile an amount of time to seeing for himself’ 
on the spot wor! of the institutions under him—a i 
value ae effective paiileace and control. » “~~ of the. higeaa 
e time spent on inspection by the inspecting staff i i 
shown and compared for the past two fence in the following oe ee 
















1808-99. 





Aaepeo! 
last year. ; 
Mr. Pedler states that the Inspectors as a class have done their work 
well, but it is noticed that Mr. Bamford, the Inspector of Euro Schools, was 
on for only 45 days, out of 349 days he wus on duty. No explanation vf 
this has been given, ‘and His Honour must ask that a much larger amount of 
time be spent by the ee in visiting the schools under him. 

In a previous Resolution a desire was expressed by Government that 
those Assistant Inspectors of Schools who had very little office work to do should 
remain away from their head-quarters for about 180 days, and that the tour of 
Assistant Inspectors of Schools for Muhammadan Education should not be 
permitted to fall below this limit. These directions were during the year 

review practically complied with, except in the case of Maulvi 
mmad Ibrahim, Assistant Inspector of Muhammadan Schools, Rajshahi 
and Burdwan Divisions, for which no explanation has been given. 
ye Opinions differ as to the character of the work done by the Inspecting 

_ pandits ; but on the whole their work cannot be considered a success. In some 

_ districts they are reported to have done their work satisfactorily, while in 
___ othess they are 7 ae to be men of inferior qualifications. The Conference 
of Educational officers which met in January: 1900 recommended that these 

, Ps epee be chosen from pupils who have passed ut least the second-year 

ination of a first grade training school—a matter which is now awaiting 
er report frem the Director. 
8. District Boards,—-The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to learn that the 
ict Boards have worked in harmony with the officers of the Education 
ent, and that the suggestions and recommendations of the Deputy’ 
jpectors generally received due consideration. From the Burdwan Division 
plaints are made of delay in the payment of school grants, salaries and 
olarships; this should be looked to. And it is to be hoped that the District 
wd of Puri will in future be more careful in their choice of examiners. 
In some districts Local Boards have been entrusted with the administra- 
im of the primary fund and the control of primary education; in others they 
have no educational functions at all. Some of the Local Boards are reported 
4 to aave performed (pheir duties fairly. The Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt 
thatespecially with judicious guidance the Local Boards may be made most 
auxiliaries in the promotion of primary education. 
9. Municipal Boards.—In this Government’s Circular No. 1, dated the 
__ } tth January 1893, Municipalities were directed to provide for the education of 
‘half the male school-going population within their areas at the rate of ten annas 
per pupil. From the Director's report it appears that tho wishes of Govern- 
ment were not given effect to in some cases, and that the distribution of the 
‘allotment, when made, was injudicious aud unfavourable to the growth of 
i education. It is hoped that Commissioners and District Officers, 
with whom the ratification of the estimates of paper Boards lies, will see 
‘that the obligation imposed upon Municipalities is fulfilled as far as possible. 
10. University Education—There were 44 Arts Colleges working in Bengal 
1899-1900 as against 39 in the previous year. Of these, 11 were main- 
by Government, 1 was maintained by the Midnapore Municipality, 
were in receipt of aid from Government, and 25 were unaided institutions, 
number of aided colleges increased by 2 and of unaided colleges by 3. 
The net increase of five colleges is explained by the abolition of one of the 
‘old colleges on the one hand and on the other by the opening of four new 
- colle and the resuscitation of two others after a period of suspended 
} animation. : 
‘The number of students attending Arts Colleges increased fram 7,204 
, that is, by 664, the increase occurring in both aided and unaxled 
the Government ee the fr were Lees the 
revious the figures for which were considerably in 
ath ’ athe’ three preceding years. ‘The attendance at the 
e, ich has been steadily declining during the last five years, 















































tress of Schools Yor Girls which was unfavourably commented - 
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decreased by Rs, 8,680, while the expenditure on the aided and 
colleges increased by Rs, 8,653 and Bs. 10,773, respectively. t 
‘The maintenance of the 11 Government colleges Rs. 8,71,401, of wh 
Rs. 1,78,187 were contributed from Provincial Revenues, Rs, 1,85, 
"fees, and Rs. 12,817 from endowments. The expenditure from P, 
Revenues decreased by Rs. 10,86, while that from fee-receipts increased 
Rs. 2,187. , 

Without counting the Martinitre College for girls, which has not 
furnished returns of expenditure, the grant from Provincial Revenues to the 
aided colleges amounted to Rs. 24,400. : oe 

Although during the last four years the charge on Provincial Revenues 
under this head has decreased by Rs. 99,036, yet even now nearly 47 por cent 

of the total cost of educating each stadent in a Government college is bor 
by the State. The decrease which has been effected is not ¥ 
permanent, being due in part to the accidental absence of many of the hi, 
paid Professors. . 
12, Success at University Beaminations.—The tetal number of canii 
for the First Arts examination of 1900 was 3,037, or'241 more than in tt 
preceding year. Of these, 1,142 possed, the percentage of success 
slightly declining. The Government colleges ed 50 per cent. of 
pupils as against 48, and the aided and unaided colleges 37 and 33 per. 
respectively, as against 46 and 33 in the previous year. The Bethune 
‘for girls deserves especial commendation, since all of the ten candidates sont 
were successful. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to seo that the 
Madrassa, which last year was the lowest, is now second in the 
age test, a success, however, which must in part be attributed to the train 
students recoived at the Presidency College. Amongst the aided coll q 
Honour is gratified to see the newly-opened Dublin University Mi 
College at Hazaribagh passed 9 students out of 11 sent up, ii ; 
Fox ng oe ezamioaed hiss were 1,667 cuidate, of whom 461 
5 e literary proved, as usual, more popular than the science subjects, 
Y ee 1,041 candidates Haire themselves for examination in the former, 6 Mp 
the latter. The percentage of success was ey. the same in 
divisions, 27 and 28 per cent., respectively. Of 72 names on the Honours: 
48 are of students belonging to Government colleges, 16 of students of aided: 
» colleges, and 13 of students of unaided colleges. The last class of institutions 
_ judged by: the results appear to limit their energies chiefly to securing pass 
degrees. The Presidency College passed five out of the six candidates who 
‘obtained a place in the first division in Honours. There has been some 
slight improvement in the Hooghly College, but in the large college of Dacca 
| the results continue very disappointing. It would appear that the staff at this 
poollegs needs strengthening. vz Uf ee 
z ‘he number of candidates for the M.A. examination rose from 162° to 
206, and the number of passes from 63 to 92, the percentage of success being 
446 as against 38-9 in the teres! year, There were 111 candidates for: 
examination in English, 21 for Philosophy, 23 for Mathematics, 32. i 
Scientific subjects, 11 for Sanskrit, 2 for Persian, and 6 for History, 0 alt 
_ 58 who passed from Government colleges, 50 came from the Proeidgnoyt A 
» present the majority of the candidates successful at these examinations 
almost entirely from Government,end the Missionary colleges.- 
13, Research Scholarships.—During the year under revit 


f uate scholarships of Rs. 100 cach, tenable for. a i 
_pthree years, were founded by Government with a view. to pornos 
,cution of original. research by graduates of the Oaleutta 
conditions, on which these scholarships can be held are ¢ 

must have _passed the M.A. examination, or must hay: 

Ignt degroe'in Medicine, Law or Engineering withit 


ae 





zes in in ation in 
ory, Philosophy, Political Econo 
er'2000 hawecteasl granted to thos gredcosel fy 
up . een Physics, another is engaged in, basen 
and a third is in investigat tion: mae jing 
i ‘ig aber bs. : that Ne: 
l4. Secondary alion.—Tho main statistics relating to secondar 
for the last five years are contained in tho subjoined saraak ree 


Number ut Number of ee 
seboole, pupile. Public funds, Private funda “Total.” 
Rs. Rs, 
«2,422 207,542 607,983 28,69,089 
2,451 215,131 6,01,526 28,97 ,402 
2,453 220,150 5,99,672 29,45,789 
2,471 224,533 5,68,462 828 29,29,290 
7 2,441 230,433 5,66,897 30,380,591 
.. The steady progress in the number of secondary schools has not been 
ued daring the year under report, there having been a decrease of 30. 
‘ected the number of pupils which, when compared with the 
for last year, shows an increase of 11 per cent, High : 
ls advanced both in number and strength. The growth and extension of 
e schools (both English and Vernacular) alone were arrested. The 
tor remarks that schools of this class are losing in popularity, and their _ 
is not bright. It is the anxiety of ambitious youths to obtaina — 
ng of English as an avenue to employment that Toads them to neglect 


schools, but it must be remembered that “the existence of these schools 
serves the useful purpose of a se of education of the masses, for _ 
ut 


h receive Fe baer a i — in ad eee they could. — 
an average pathsala, ose, again, in the mi stage who pri to the 
h English schools are able to prosecute the study mg English under much 
conditions,” The Lieutenant-Governor entirely agrees with the views 
& the Director as to the’ need of a sound vernacular training preliminary to 
English education. The orders which have recently been issued by Government, 
' remodelling the system of vernacular education in this Province, will place 
_ métters, he trasts, on a more satisfactory footing. 
' It will be seen that during the last five years the expenditure from public 
fands has gradually been reduce and the contribation from private fands has 
_ increased by Rs. 2,02,588. The policy of allowing private enterprise to exploit 
this class of schools, so far as this can be done without impairing ee 
efficiency, has been kept in view. Much improvement remains to be effected 
in the standard of attendance df the students which is very low as compared 
with similar schools in E 
16, High Schools.—Tnese schools increased from 419 with 93,680 pupils 
to 462 with 105,954 pupils, The number of schools managed by Government 
and Municipal Boards remained stationary, while the aided schools advanced 
by 23 and the unaided schools by 20, There has been a satisfuctory increase 
tho strength of all these schools. : 
the University Entrance examination 5,089 candidates attended as 
98 in the preceding year, of whom 3,15 passed as against 2,922, _ 
e of success having risen from 60°9 to 61°9. 4 
 Drawing.—The percentage of the number of pupils examined in 
it the Entrance examination increased by 3-9, but the percentage of r,, 
pupils dropped by 28°1, due presumably to the test having 
‘than in the previous year. At present, however, in many schools — 
ney prevents the employment of a separate master for drawing. 
is being gradually lessened as it is now the practice to cry a 
: fora separate drawing master in aided schools, When , 
n of a new grant or the renewal of an existing grant is under — 


Behor'e.—Middlo English schools decreashd by 2, or by 25. 
Eepche: af pupils:inraliem by. 8,916) 0r by 4:6 per beat: ‘Tha 
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c unicipal Boards increased A 
a English schools decreased by 10 and‘20, respec 
diminished in all classes of schools except in those managed by 
" District Boards. Buy 
Middle yernacular schools decreased by 49, or by 4 por cent, 
attendance in them by 3,163, or by 5 per cent. In the p: 
‘attendance had decreased by 8 cent. 3 on 
18. Middle Scholarsip Bcamination—The following table exhibits 
condensed form the results of the Middle Scholarship peaiere or 
‘the two classes of schools (middle English and middle vernacular) for the’ 
0 years — : 
" 1898-99. 
PASSED aT THR— 


Pies thi 
Number ot Midille ‘Middle 
aint list —--Vernacilar 
candidates examination, exam: 


Middle English schools 4. 8,685 =—1,414 
» Vernacular schools .., 3,487 179 


Total we 7,173, 898s 
1899-1900, 
Middle English schools .... 2,992 987 
» vernacular schools .., 2,913 100 
Total v= 5,905 1,087 
This great falling off can be assigned only to the unpopularity which 
present attends middle school education. 
19. Bifurcation of Studies in High Schools.—In accordance with the 1 
_. mendation of the Education Commission, a scheme was sanctioned during tlity 
year for the bifurcation of studies in high schools. Under this scheme. | 
student, after passing the annual examination of the third class, will have t 
' option of continuing his studies for the University Entrance examination 
: alaking 1 a practical course more adapted to commercial than literal 
. its. ‘Ihis practical course, or “modern aX as it 7 be termed, ‘is 
Pi Aivided into two classes: one for the instruction of boys who elect to take up 
_ Engineering or similar subjects, the other to train those who elect to follow 
an industrial career. The ‘(modern side” students will be subjected, to 


“fs 


or < ? 
- anexamination after two years’ training, The successful candidates injthe { 
’ Engineering branch will be allowed to continue their studies in the Sibpur Oi 
* Mngineering College, while those in the indastrial subjects will be granted pass 
‘certificates equivalent to the Entrance examination certificates. The latter will 
“also be eligible for a higher courso of instruétion, which would last two years, 
the final examination at the end of this period being held equivalent to the 
Ls igh Senta papa i 
20. Discipline and moral training —Breaches against discipline ‘and morality _ 
appear to have been few, and the offenders in each case were adequately — 
‘punished. A teacher no doubt can do much to elevate the moral tone of his 
school, but it is at home that a boy’s moral character is formed, and the school. 
‘master cannot succeed without the assistance of parental influence. Miscondu 
‘on the part of teachers, Mr. Pedler says, was “confined chiefly to the primary 
schools, the teachers of which are generally ill-paid and ill-educated, and in 
whose case the temptation to earn a few additional rupees by unfair means 
or by presenting false musters at the reward examinations, is too strong 


t 


_ 21. Transfer rules.—The transfer rules appear on the whole to have 
“smoothly in all classes of secondary schools and to have been con 
_ the maintenance of discipline. In the case of pri schools, Sub-Inspe 
‘shoukl carefully explain to the gurus the aim and object of the rules, 
present the latter break chiefly on account of ignorance. f 
| 22. Boarding-houses.—Vhe number of boarding-houses for Indi 
of educational instittitions rose from 222 with 6,158 inmates in 
biead G4 inmates in 1899-1900. The steady increase in 
a iP ion Fi 





use 
i a9 most for the 
was Ks, 2,37,041 in |1899- compared Rs, 2,41,456 in 
of which Rs. 16,292 was contributed by Government. with 
eat an increase in the number of residents the total expenditure decreased 
is not explained. Partly, but not wholly, it may no doubt be due 
economy resulting from dealing with larger numbers. 
Physical exerctses—The importance of physical training received 
; but, with the exception of the high schools, there seems to be no 
form of physical exercise. In the year under review, it was 
drill a compulsory subject for all students in ziila and collegiate 
ing left to the school authorities to exempt such students from this 
ercise as were physically unfit; and a drill-book wasissued. Of 
games, football and ericket are the favourites. Indigenous 
like kapati or hadoodoo, are also played in schools in which the boys 
afford to costly apparatus. The Lieutenant-Governor is glad 
from the Director’s report that several of the District and Subdivisional 
took an interest in stimulating physical education among the boys by 
organising for them annual athletic sports. 

He has however, seen with much regret the long list of High English 
schools in which so far drill has not been introduced, and he frets that, 
to such of them as are in receipt of Government aid, this assistance 
be discontinued unless drill is made a compulsory subject as in zilla 
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Primary education.—Tho number of primary schools and their pupils 
the past five years is shown in the following statoment:— : 





: Urres Parmany. Lowen Pamany, 

(hn Yuan. oo eed 
Bebools. Pupils. Schools, Pupils, 

1895-96 w+ 8,944 153,070 47,054 — 1,087,356 

' 1896-97 see 4,029 162,102 45,612 1,081,432 

} 4 1897-98 s- 4,107 165,057 43,482 1,036,635 

ie yt 1898-99 s+ 4,232 178,835 44,080 1,061,477 

at 1899-1900 see 4,300 176,963 43,807 1,067,837 


i { 
4 It is satisfactory to note that the number of upper primary schools and 
a rthe number of pupils attending them aro ‘steadily advancing, and also that 

though the number of lower primary schools slightly decreased during the 
« in comparison with that of the previous year, the attendance in them has 
Teen increasing during the last two years. 
u » Cost of primary education—The expenditure i d from the | 
primary allotment by the Department and by the District Buards on account \«, 
of schools for Indian boys and girls and of the subsidiary agency is compared 

for the last two years in the following statement :— Ts 


From Provincial Revenue, | From District Funds, | ‘Total. 
1806-09. | rieeaoen, | isos, | 1800.1900. | 1898.90, |_ 2s, 



































the table do not include all the charges from Provincial’ Rey 


primary education, since it excludes those paid for primary schools from the 
grant-in-aid and circle funds. of 

It is seen also that while the departmental budget grant for pri 
achools increased, that from District Funds decreased, the reason crietide 
is not discussed by the Director. A large portion even of this reduced allot- 
ment remained unexpended during the year, and in this respect the tc eee 

Boards of Shahabad and Mymensingh were the worst offenders. On this point 
the Director remarks— 

That nearly Rs, 50,000 available had not been spent on primary education by the — 
District TBoarla scusenned would be a very serious matter, and would be almost pat As ait 
prove a want of proper supervision on the part of such bodies. If large sums are due to W 

. uncashed cheques as crank, then the charge of want of interest in the work of primary 
* education could not be maintained. At all events any savings in the amount for 1 
education in one year should be made available for the extension of education in the follow- 
ing year. In order to test whether this dure is followed, a full enquiry will beinstituted = 
as to whether the savings were re-allotted for the purposes of education or allowed to merge in _ 
the General District Fund. y 


Tho result of this enquiry should be noticed in next year’s report. Very 
probably much of this nominal saying is due to nneashed cheques, despite - es 
| the fact that stringent orders were issued on the subject last year. MER TE 
ies 26. Comparison of cost of Upper and Lower Primary Schools,—It appom = 
ie from paragraph 12, Section IV, of the Director’s report that the cost Of eac \ 
he? upper primary school increased, while that for each lower primary schoc 
, decreased, “The cost per pupil per anuum, in annas, increased in uj pring foal 

10 
















Wy. schools from 19°8 to 20'7, and in lower primary schools 
} - to 10:1, 

Great diversity appears to prevail in the various districts in Fespect 
the administration ‘of the funds for primary education. ‘The Lieutenar+ 
Governor recognises that different localities require different treatmer’ 1 
h that no fixed uniform standard can be laid down, but he trus 
the local authorities will carefully consider, in consultation with tl 
Inspectors, the conditions and: requirements of their respective dis 
municipalities. } 

. Primary Scholarship Ezamination.—The results of the Uppe 

ble 






Scholarship examination for the last five years are shown in the ta 
































A dotatel’ Percen' Perv. 0: 2mpiat 
‘Year. aaie® | Sockentes | ‘ansmioed dl eendidetes of mare of successful .(.\ 

1 | 2 8 | 4 | 5 | 6 | rip eae 
1895-08... we] 2,687 1,942 6,162 3,468 180 66-2 : 
1896-97... vo] 2,682 2,087 6,618 . 8,824 769 686 OT 
1897.98... | 2,687 2,116 6113 4,061 799 06-2 oe 

1898-99... ve] 2,669 2,280 7,367 4,386 768 596 ig Wi 
1899-1900 «1 vw | 2,969 2,848 7,206 4.097 191 +3 ree 
v 
The Director remarks that— : 
Com} with the oedin; ear, howe’ th . { 
is an Srteais advance, kaa Dethenet the patente bicep eet ignd gv mal of 
ne se Eseundg? 
It is to be noted that the figures in the table above di ey 
“total number of passes at the Upper Primary Scholanbip -exseartereeel pomere j 
they exclude 2,175 boys that pidned dining the year under review from “3 


and special schools, 





are conoorae eee int enter ome 
t umn! oe 


ul schools. ‘Che number of examinees increased by 4°6 
candidates by 16 per cent. There were, besides, 40,846 candi- 
ii the Lower Primary Scholarship examination from schools 
‘ than lower primary ones. Any approach to uniformity in the results is 
wanting, probably because the answer papers are valued by local examiners, 
28. Night Schoois.—There was a decrease in the number of these schools’ 
n Co} ison with the previous year. Some inspecting officers are also 
ported to have “grave doubts about the bond fides” of theso schools. The 
rector, moroover, writes— 
Abuses and malpractices there are no doubt. Buta careful watch over these schools 
reduce tho evils toa minimum in the same way as the evils in regarl to the soason 
s have been almost eradicated. Considering the little leisure that the children 
of the masses have to attend schools, the night schools afford a good means of supple- 
menting their imperfect education, and such schools should be encouraged, and should do 
good, if they are carefully worked out and malpractices are cautiously guarded against. 
The Lieutenant. Governor concurs with the views of the Director, and 
_ desires that the matter may be discussed more fully in the next year’s 
“report. Meanwhile the inspecting staff should give their careful attention to 
- this class of school. 
j ., School Post Ofizes.—The number of school post offices was 781 as in 
shious year. ‘They aro reported to have worked well in almost all the 



























Training S:hools—During the year under review there were, as in the 
) lg year, 29 training schools—19 for masters and 10 for mistresses. 
Wanfter were all aided. Of the former, 11 (8 first grade and 3 
wefr grades) were maintained by Government, and 8 were aided. The 
at@@dagnce at the schools for masters increased from 808 to 845; at the schools 
fof mil) psses it rose from 456 to 669. The expenditure from Provincial 
ya, on ali training schools amounted to Rs. 1,01,917 as against 
9 itytue previous year. The 8 Government first grade schools teach 
ral subjects up to a high standard through the medium of the vernaculars, 
addition instruct students in the theory, and practice of teaching, prac- 
schools being attached to the training shoals for the exercise of the 
let The course of training extends over a period of three years, and the 
es granted by the Education Department on the results of the 
stership examination constitute passports to the employment 
8 as senior vernacular masters in middle schools. Of the 
ools for masters, only the one at Krishna; conforms to the 
epartmental standards and sends up candidates for the Vernacular 
ership examination. Similarly, but few of the aided schools for 
8 send up candidates for the departmental senior and junior and 
ise Teachership Certificate examinations. The necessity of continuing aid 
to those schools which do not conform to the standard should be discussed b 
the Director when later on he reports with regard to Training Schools 
_ generally, There were 115 candidates for the last Vernacular Mastership 
| @xamination of the first grade, of whom 79 pees, as against 73 out of 96 at the 
previous year’s examination. That the Education Department suffers for want 
of proper qualified teachers is known, but the opening of the Training College 
at Kurseong will ually remove this defect and facilitate the introduction 
of the reforms which the Director so much desires, 
it 81. E£nglish Teachership classes—The Lieutenant-Governor has read with 
interest the Director's remarks on the subject of the English Teachership 
classes attached to the training schools at Calcutta, Patna, Dacca and Cuttack. 
The failure of the scheme is, in the Director's opinion, duc in great measure 
to the classes being attached to vernacular training schools. It appears that 
he abler of the College students do not relish the idea of completing, their 
- education at tho vernacular training schools; that the practising schools 


attached to those schools being necessarily worked on a veruacular basis do 
0 ‘sufficient scope for the training of teachers who will teach in 


schools; and that the practice of holding a common theoreti- 
for all classes of candidates tends to make the examination 
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too difficult for candidates of inferior general attainments. At th 
tion ene candidates passed out of 30, and the total 
















at the four eo, Dace righ held since reps rati 
scheme, comes up to onl a small success entirely out of proportion’ 
exponditure incurred. The Lientenant-Governor m the 
desire to await the results of another year before deciding on the 
needed m this branch of the department. an 
32, Law classes.—There are no institutions in Bengal exclusively 
to the teaching of Law. Law classes are attached to some of the first grade Arts 
Colleges which are attended. by students who desire to go up for the BL. — 
or the Pleadership examination. Daring the year under review the” or 
of institutions teaching Law was, asin the previous year, 17. The number 
of students attending Law classes fell off from 1,205 to 1,260, or by 1: 
The decrease occurred in unaided colleges, at which, however, nearly four- 
fifths of the studénts are trained, the Ripon College having nearly one-third 
of the total number. j 
The number of students reading for the B.L. examination increased by. 
87, while the number of those preparing for the Pleadership examination 
decreased by 82. In 1899-1900, 451 candidates a) at the B.L, exam- 
ination, of whom 102 only passod, as compared with 206 out of 450 candidates 
in the preceding year. This remarkable variation the Director does not explain, 
It seems that the standard of the examination has been largely enhanced, 
"38, Medical Institutions—The returns show that these decreased from 
11 to 9, and the number of students from 1,709 to 1,582. The Caloutta 
Medical College is the only institution affiliated in Medicine to the aleutta 
University. The total strength of the College onthe 31st March If = was 
502 as against 477 on the same date of the previous year. \The exp ‘ture — 
on the College during the year amounted to Rs. 1,84,325, of which Rs.1 056 
was paid from Provincial Revenues, and Rs. 35,269 was realised fro fee- 
receipts. The students of the Medical College are required to underg ree 
Beate examinations during their five-years’ study, viz., the Pr vary © 
jentific examination at the end of the second year, the first 7M.8, 0, : 
first M.B. examination at the end of the third year, and PE ae Ai 
























or second M,B. examination at the end of the fifth year. Dufing the ie 
under review two candidates passed the second M.B. and pd the sece.id 
L.M.S. examination as against 3 and 51, respectively, during the previow 
ear. As was the case last year, no candidate appeared for /examination f{ sr 
auiaied in Medicine or for that of Doctor in Medicine. e Lieutenant- 
Governor regrets to see the small number of passes, and is surprised to learn 
that out of the 52 students who obtained scholarships on the results of the last 
F.A. examination, only one made his scholarship tenable at the Medical 
College. The control of medical education is now in the hands of the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who will be consulted as to the cause of 
the apparent neg aera of medical studies. 
Besides the Medical College, Government maintains four vernacular medical 
achools, viz., the Campbell Medical School at Calcutta, the Temple Medical 
School at Patna, the Dacca and the Cuttack Medical Schools. The number of 
i a on the rolls of tbe several schools on the 31st March 1900 was as 
) i 


ows: — 

































At the Caloutta school ove o vee 212 
yo” Daooe: * ad a ‘, wa 178 
» Patna ” ae ia Periph at 
» Cuttack ,, Eres Sea aoe BBN 


The total expenditure from Provincial Revenues on the four 
amounted to Rs. 90,976, while that from fee-receipts came to Res, 
Jn all81 students passed the final examination of the vernacular medical 
£22 Ajacteding three females) from the Campbell School, 23 from the 
School, 19 fromthe Dacca School, and 17 from the @uttack School. = 

Besides the four Government medical schools already noticed, 
four unaided medicul schools, including a hommopathic school and 
medical school.” The total number of pupils attending these schools was 4 

ramenmirepere te 15°) 
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4. i College —The the College 
= ch was 105— Engineer D. , 156 for the } 
F tm sat eS ee ee eid neue aa 
x _ The Engineering tment. consi; ° ‘indus, 6 Europeans an: 
eases and 2 Mismtindans. The Apprentice Department consisted of 
182 Hindus, 20 Europeans and Eurasians, and 4 Muhammadans. Out of 
28 candidates for the B.E. and L.E. examinutions, which are really” éne 
_ examination, no less than 14 candidates passed as against 4 out of 20 at 
the previous year’s examination. For the F.E. examination there were 
44 candidates, of whom 30 passed. On the results of the examinations in 
“the Apprentice Department, 28 Overseers’ certificates and 31 Sub-Overseers’ 
_ certificates‘were issued asagsinst 5 Overseers’ certificates and 17 Sub-Overseors’ 
_ certificates in the year 1898.99. The six technical schools affiliated to the 
sent up 64 candidates for its second-year éxamination in the 
Apprentice Department, of whom 23 passed. Tho failures occurred mainly 
in practical work, In the newly-opened Agricultural Department, 9 passed 
out of the 11 students in the upper class, and both students of the lower 
_ciass passed. The a students are undergoing a course of practical 
c _ training under tho Director of Land Records and Agriculture. The final 

examination of those who joined the Agricultural Department in 189% 
_ was held in July 1900, The Artisan class of the College showed a little more 
5 vitality than in the preceding year, there being six students as against one. 

‘The teaching in this class is through the medium of the vernacular. Two 
_ students during the year took mining scholarships, but no student underwent a 
course of electrical engineering. ‘ : 

The Director should consider and report whether in the interests of the B.A. 
students the present rules as regards their admission should not be modified so 
a8 to ensure their haying a proper practical training. 

+ ,Phe Lieutenant-Governor has heard with much satisfaction that all the 
-pasd ineering students of 1899 have secured appointments. 

35. y%he Behar School of Engineering.—The vourse of instruction followed in 
is school tg the same as in the Apprentice Department of the Civil Engineer- 
College at Sibpur, and in this year was extended to the overseer 

. On the 8lst March 1900 there were 90 students on the rollw of 
school, of whom 58 were Biharis and 82 Bengalis, 23 of the latter being 
domiciled in Bihar. Sixty-three of tue students were taught in English and 27 
‘}through the medium of the vernacular. On the results of the examination 
‘held in January and Febraary 1900, 31 sub-overseers’ certificates were awarded. 

A foreman mechanic was appointed to the workshop during the year, 
_ and he is reported to be working with excellent results. At the examination of 
the amin class held in April 1899, 23 out of 34 candidates passed, and 
| -were awarded First Survey Standard certificates. The total feo-receipts 

lly amounted to Rs. 1,458. ‘The total expenditure from Provincial Revenues 

came up to Rs. 17,685. An amount of Rs, 1,018-7-6, being tho sale-proceeds 

- icles manufactured in the workshop,’was paid into the treasury. 
86. Reformatory Schools.—The two reformatory schools at Alipore and 
Hazaribagh were transferred from the control of the Jail to that of the 
~ Education Department, with effect from the Ist January 1900. On the 31st 
: ber 1899 there were 179 boys at Alipore and 237 at Hazaribagh, At 
t places the boys are taught how to read and write either Bengali or Hindi, 
besides Arithmetic. Five of the Alipore boys appeared at the Lower Primary 
ip examination, and two of sion passed in the first division. ‘lhe 


_ Scholarship 
trades taught to the bys were carpentry, bookbinding, cane-work, gardening, 
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 blacksmithy, tin-work ‘and printing at the Alipore School, and soreerit 
tailoring, carpentry, blacksmithy and pas at the Hazaribagh School. 
‘Drill and gymnastics were attended ys of both schools. Marks for good 
uct were earned by 88 per cent. of the Alipore boys and 97 per-cent, of 
at Hazaribigh. , 
87, Survey Schools—On the 31st March 1900 the Dacca School had 39 
a the Sub-Oveiseers’ Department and $4 students in the Survey 
a8 against 46 and 98 students on the same date in the previous 
Cuttack School had a total attendance of 89 as against 84 Both 
teach the same course, he Dacca School passed 9 out of 41 
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- School-Rs. 2,943 as inst Rs, 2,703 in the eae 
“has boon smalgamated with the Bihar School of 
8, Government School-of Art,—The number o! 
the’ 31st March last was 272 as against 205 in 1898-' 99. The path or 
on the practical or industrial side was 245 as against 249, and on the - 
side was 17 as against 16 in the preceding year. The average p) 
~ snecess at the examination for the industrial division was about 75, ani 
Fine Art division it was about 71, the corresponding figures for last 
‘69 and 52. During the year under review 26 stndents of the s¢ 
appointments as drawing-masters and draughtsmen, as lithographers and: 
~ on salaries ranging from Rs, 20 to Rs. 50. The Lieutenant-Governor 
to learn that the lithographs executed by advanced students of the Sc 
‘Axt will be utilised for training schools. As regards the manner in 
sate of Art can co-operate with the Public Works Department as 1 
the Principal, the Lieutenant-Governor awaits such sy; 
Seer may, consider necessary to make after ine 
Government in the Public Works Deeper 
His Honour desires that in future reports 
the Director would briefly state, concerning aac the detects 3 it me from, 
the measures taken to remedy them, 
89, Female education. othe main statistics of female education, te., 
fittendance and the expenditure in the schools for native girls, are eee 
following table :— 
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There was ouain 9 dalling oft gp the sindiiee akc h 
number of pupils attending them slightl 'y increased from 57,617 in 
58,331 during the year under review, but during the last four years 
_ the number of pupils is about 7,000. This is but rap 
in this direction cannot be expected, more especial: copeeially 


unable to i seneee the sndanecnonts sags put fo to further f 
tion. Besides the shown in the above table, there 
sclols as aguinet 38,089 in the tine ear. Thema 
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